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NEITHER OF THEM. 


We find the following laughable account of a duel in a late 
number of Charles O'Malley : 

“ And, Boyle, did you kuow Sir Harry Boyle?” 

“To be sure I did. 


y 


Shall! I ever forget him, and his capital 


blunders that kept me laughing the whole time I was in Ireland ' 
I was in the house when he concluded a panegyric upon a 
friend, by calling him the father of the poor, and uncle to Lord 


Donoughmore.”’ ¢ 


‘He was the only man who could render by a bull what it is 


impossible to convey more correctly,’ said Power. ‘ You have 


heard of his duel with Harry Tooler? 

“Never; let's hear it.” 

“Tt was a bull from beginning to end. 
head that Harry was a person with whom he had a serious row 
in Cork. Harry, on the other hand, mistook Boyle for old Caples, 
whom he had been pursuing with horse-whipping intentions for 
some months ; they met at Kiidare-street club, some little col- 
joquy satisfied them that they were right in their conjectures, each 
party being so eagerly ready to meet the views of the other. It was 
never a difficult matter to find a friend in Dublin; and, to do 
them justice, Irish seconds, generally speaking, are perfectly free 
from any imputation upon the score of good-breeding. No men 
have less impertinent curiosity as to the cause of the quarrel, wisely 
supposing that the principals know their own affairs best, and 
they cautiously abstain from indulging any prying spirit, but 
proceed to discharge their functions as best they may. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Harry and Dick were set, as the phrase is, at twelve 
paces ; and to use Boyle’s own words, for I have heard him re- 
late the story : 

‘We blazed away for three rounds. 
one in his neckcloth ; his shot went all through the skirts of my 


T put two in his hat and 


coat.” 
“ We'll spend the day here,” said Considine, “ at 


a? 


tee 


rate ; 

couldn’t you manage to put them closer 
“ And give us a little more time in the world,” says I. 
“ Exactly,” said Dick 


“Well, they moved us forward two paces, and set to loading 


the pistols again.” 

*« By this time we were so near that we had full opportunities 
to scan each other's faces ; well, sir, I stared at him, and he at 
me.”’ 

“What,” said I. 

“Eh?” said he. 

* How's this?” said I. 

** You're not Billy Caples,” said he. 

* Not a bit,” said I; “nor I don't think you're Archy Divine; 
and faith, sir, so it appeared ; we were fighting away all the morn- 


ing for nothing—for some how it turned out it was neither of us !” 
HABERDASHERS, 
The haberdashers, who were more anciently called milliners, 


or millainers, on account of their dealing in articles imported 
from Milan, were incorporated into a company in the year 1447; 
but it is probable that their number was not great, since in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth there were not more than a dozen haber- 
dashers’ shops in the whole city. How much they must have 
increased during the reign of Elizabeth may be inferred from the 
complaints made against them, that the whole street from West- 
minster was crowded with them, and that their shops made so 
gay an appearance as to seduce persons to extravagant expendi- 
tures. The business of the haberdasher was not, however, con- 
fined to the lighter articles of a lady's wardrobe, as at present, 
but extended to the sale of daggers, swords, knives, spurs, 
glasses, dials, tables, balls, cards, puppets, inkhorns, toothpicks, 


I 
shoeing-horns, 


and even 
and 


fine earthen pots, salt-cellars, spoons, tin dishes ; 


mouse-traps, bird-cages, lanterns, jews’- 
trumps, contributed to that gay appearance which the haber- 
¢ashers’ shops are said to have made in the reign of the maiden 
queen. Among the pensioners on the books of the haberdashers’ 
company is one William Pullen, who was fifty years the tenant 
of the same house, fifty years the husband of the same wife, and 
fifty years in the employ of the same master 


currence is worthy of record. 


So singular a con- 


According to Eyinhard, secretary to Charlemagne, the first 
clock seen in Europe was sent to his master by Abdalla, king of 
Persia 


Boyle took it into his | 











| head and ruffle 


| to show how Carib recovers of Carib ; 


|} men of Labrador recover of one 





No 


vrotter 


bears no ignominious impress in this our happy country, 


where Law is the bright by Wisdom upon Justice, 


the debtor ts only—sku ve 


The reader, of course, perceives that we speak of the debtor 


in extremis, when reduced to the last consolations of law. It is 


then that we recognize the wisdom and philanthropy of British 


legislators, who, imitating the benevolent example of Nature, 


that has expressly created certaim food for the sustenance of the 
} 


offending culprit the lawful morsel of 


meanest insects, make the 


litigation—providing the debtor as a dinner for the attorney 


How innocent, how guileless is the man who never dreams 


that there are cannibals in London Why, society ie beset by 


anthropophagi. One cannot walk the streets without rubbing 


entered ; consumers of 


They are to be 


coats with men-eaters ; canmbals duly 
human flesh and blood according to the statutes 
| 


known to the man who reads human faces—known as truly as the 


family of honey-feeders is known to the naturalist. They have, 


| for the most part, a certain cadaveruus aspect—a restless, wily 
| eye, with a sneaking cruelty about the lips. Some few there are 
with full, rosy faces, and sleek, satin skins—a plethoric variety 
| of the race. And these have, times out of mind, fed upon the 
|; debtor, duly provided for them by gracious law-givers. Like the 
ogre of our childhood, they have 

i 


“Ground his bones to make their bread.” 


fore, to be considered as he n himself, 


He is, 


a national portrait ; 


The debtor is, the re exists 


aad as he lives for his consumers in the strongest and 


most significant sense, for in his person, and 
his experience, are illustrated the social excellences of legis- 


Asak 


in 


t ‘7 


lation 





DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD 


We have heard of men who would boast that they “ never had 


an hour's illness—never owed a shilling in their lives.” Let us 





not be thought so credulous as to believe that the world abounds 
with such people ; by no means: we hear of them with a like 


sense of curious wonder awakened by tidings of a spotted boy— 


the horned woman—the pig-faced lady, or any other human mar- 


vel that Nature, in her sport or idleness, deems good to send 
among us. The man who has never known sickness has, we fear, 
a very irreverential notion of the delicacy, the subtleties of his 


}ucs- 


anatomy ; and, with a certain senatorial philanthropist, may q 


tion the wise utility of hospitals. The man who has never owed 


a shi!ling cannot, we opine, have a just apprehension of the hor 


rours of debt, and may look on prison walls with a deep and sweet 


conviction of their social worth and excellence. These people, 
however—the sacred few exempt from the apothecary and the 
attorney—are the precious babes of Fortune ; dipped, heels and 


all, in Styx; powdered with gold, and swathed in finest linen 


Our purpose is not with them ; it is enough that we have glanced 
at their strange existence ; that we have pointed at these mon- 


The 


ness of our theme embraces the whole world ; for where, where 


sters of felicity—these paragons of luck. comprehensive- 
is the man who, though he may never have had an hour's illness, 
has, at the same time, never owed a shilling ’—where, where the 
man equally exempt from rhubarb and from writs! 

It is, we hope, obvious that our present paper touches only the 


debtor and creditor as flourishing under the British constitution 


We speak only of national evils and national remedies. Every 


I 
land has, we believe, its own mode of recovery ; in every nation 


the debtor meets with a peculiar attention ; the creditor, in the 


pursuit of his claim, conforming to the legislative genius of his 


maternal country. We would not, were we sufficiently scholarly, 


7 


enumerate the different modes of different nations, detaining the 


reader with a description of the thousand various processes to 


which the debtor is subjected in order to make him satisfy his 
lordly master; for, be sure of it, the debtor, let him hold up his 
it as he will, is the bondman—the serf of the 
creditor. We will not attempt a circumnavigation of the globe, 
by what refined process 
the Patagonian is compelled to disgorge to his fellow ; or how the 
This is a theme too 
We will take it for 


granted that, in some barbarian lands, the debtor is doomed to 


another 


vast and comprehensive for our purpose 


servitude ; in some he suffers mutilation ; in some he is impaled ; 
in some branded. We will not dispute the stories of travellers 


who have printed as much. In England, Hesperian soil! the 


debtor wears no slavish yoke, loses no limb, is fixed on no stake, 





tten suffering in an air-pump, or a dog with its 
arteries laid bare by the knife of the speculative anatomist, illus- 
trates a certain principle im science, so does the debtor, in the 


fangs of the sharp attorney, illustrate the delegated wisdom of 


the community. He proves the ignominy of poverty. The varlet, 


whe eteals “ some ¢ ight pe nny matter,”’ is sentenced to be whip 


ped; the wretch who owes forty shillings is handed over to the 
attorney, who, the appointed officer to punish the iniquity of debt, 
in a trice doubles the amount, thus justly punishing the pauperism 
The the 


irges with costs 


of the pauper hangman flourishes his whi; : attorney 


sco 


The philosophy of the law of debtor and creditor demonstrates 


| s to be le. Henee, certain instruments— 


' 
ed 


~00T isha 


that to be 
! 


ae 


pu 


it the thumb-serew, the rack, or the strapado, but en- 


gines almost equally sanguinary ive been invented, and placed 


will of the legal executioner, wherewith, for his own espe- 
he 


ge, he may torture the offender. It is not the creditor 


for whom the law has shown its most paternal care, but the law 


ver It is not justice that is to be vindicated, but litigation that 


is to be gorged. It is to this wise and goodly end that costs are 
not linited to shillir gs, bul swollen to pounds Justice might, 
indeed, be cheaply satisfied ; but the attorney has a maw insa- 
tiate Again, to make justice cheap, would doubtless make her 
contemptible; she is, therefore, dignified by expense ; made glo- 
rious by the greatness of cost 

What a forlorn animal is the debtor! See him hovering about 
yonder door. That, reader, is the office of Mr. ——, a sharp 
practitioner; a@ person who, to the utmost, avails himself of the 


benevolence of law-makers, and never spares the criminal in debt. 


It is 


that office—that den of tape and parchment— 


* Where half-starved spiders prey on half-starved Dies,” 


hat the debt would seek for mercy 


he be 


mercifully consumed by mo | 


or 


he comes to beg for time ; 


to supplicate that mav no swallowed whole by law, but 


He will sign any bond—he 


will pay any costs ; all that he wants is tune ; and he, therefore, 
with the des pe st humi on entreats that he may only be de- 
voured piecemea Look at the man, gentle reader, and shud- 
der at debt : what self-abasement is in his mien! what an ex- 
pression of anguish darkens his face ; and now what a blush of 
shame He crawls to the door ; lingers at its step; his eye runs 
down the strips of names painted at the door-post—he has read 


them a dozen times—to find the whereabout of the gentleman 
and he mounts the stairs with less alacrity 


His debt is 


who has sued him; 


than many a wretch has mounted Tyburn ladder 


not of crushing amount; he could, in a little time, satisfy his 
creditor ; but then the costs have doubled the sum, and how to 
appease the lawyer! Well, the attorney has relenting bowels : 
yes, for see with what a gladdened face, with what lightened step 


the debtor, after half an hour's delav, descends the stairs, having, 
as he for the time believes, comfortably settled every thing. Yes, 
he has signed a certain instrument, another wicked profit to the 


| 
| 
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attorney, and he is graciously permitted to linger on to the ex- 
clusive The debtor owed 


tive pounds, and with a beniguity highly honourable to the pro- 


profit of the compassionate lawyer. 


fessional philanthropist, he has been allowed a certain number 
of weeks to pay ten. 

With what a mixture of pity and disdain do we contemplate 
the idols of the heathen ' How we at once mourn and marvel at 
the darkness, the self-abasement of poor human nature, making 
its offerings of blood and violence at the shrine of superstition 
We, who shrug our shoulders at Mumbo Jumbo; we, who turn 
with loathing from the blue monkey ; we, who in the self-glori- 
fication of reason, in the pride and fulness of civilization, laugh 


and spit at the ape with the golden tooth ; alas! have we no 


have we have we 
erected no Moloch, to the profit of its high priests and the suffer- 
Have we built up no idol, that with the mask 


idols! et up no fantastic image worship ! 


ing of thousands ? 
of an angel has the claws of a harpy! Have we no shrine, at 
which multitudes, gathered in the name of justice, are despoiled 
Do we 


And 


by a strange and wicked superstition do men not band themse lves 


and stripped by the murmuring priesthood of the law 


call for no offerings to ignorance, and craft, and legal lying! 


together to perpetuate the ill—to keep up the guilty farce acted 
in the outraged name of reason—to do the grosses w rong mi the 
name of public right? Let him who would call this a rhapsody 
take his station at one of our courts; let him mark the anxious 
faces, the distracted looks of the daily scores who do bleeding 
Let the 
has marked the prices of the articles issued 


sacrifice to them unbelever read the debtor's bill of 


costs ; and when he 
in the name of justice, let him conscientiously make answer, if 


rnomimious, are, 


crape and pistols, though most dangerous and 
in very truth, the most dishonest instruments employed by rea- 


soning man 


Do we blame the attorney’? Do we condemn meek Mr. Lambs- 


heart, of —— street, with his country-house’ Do we cast invee- 


tive upon him who has lived and grown sleek and meh upon the 
By no me 


very marrow of the debtor! ans: we would as soon 


think of chiding a crow for feeding upon carrion 


He has been the child, the nurslivg of the system 


allows It 
‘To him, for thirty years, parchment has been daily br ad; he ts 


I to be 


only just as bad as the law enables him to be, but is ready 
worse with any alteration of the statutes. This is merely human 
nature ; and even Mr. Lambsheart, though a sharp attorney, Is a 
reasoning animal, an excellent judve of port wine, and, indeed, 
in many other respects, a man 

We have considered the debtor in what the state evidently 


considers to be his most important relation ; as, in fact, so much 


food for the law ; as a thing to be eaten clean up, if he be a very 
poor and small debtor; or to be taken, as we have already infer- 
red, mouthful by mouthful, according to the natural benignity of 
the priests of the mystery. We have next to consider him as in 
the immediate thrall of the creditor, before delivered over to the 
mercies of sharp or gentle practice And here we would fain 
set ourselves right with the reader, lest he should conceive thai 
we hold every debtor to be a person of interest, an unfortunate 
creature, calling loudly for our best sympathies. Some there 
are to whom debt seems their natural element ; they appear to 
swim only ia hot water. To owe and to live are, to them, terms 


synonymous; the ledger ts their /:+ro d'’ore; the call of the sheriff 


call of 
their reckless sins, deserve flaying at the hands of 


no more than the a frieud. There are debtors who, for 


law ; but in 


the daily skinning that takes place there is, unhappily, no distine- 


tion—there can be none The law makes a// eels that come to 


net, and all are flayed under one sentence 
We verilv believe that his first debt 


is, that 


There was Jack Brassly 
commenced in his fourth year, for marbles. Certain it 
the disease had attacked him when very young, and clung, in- 
creasing, to him through a long and varivus life. Yet, how atrily 
would he plunge into debt! In the enlargement of his heart he 
looked upon all mankind as brothers, and therefore never hesi- 
tated to put in a frate rnal claim to a portion of their goods and 


chattels. The world, however—hard-hearted world !—did not 





reciprocate the kindly feeling of Jack ; hence he became known 


to every constable in the city What a sight was it to see Jack 
in prison ! How loftuly, yet wiuhal how graciously he sutlered 


duranece. Sir Thomas More and Sir Walter Raleigh m the Tower, 
let them have braved it as they might, must have been sneak- 


ups to Jack. With what a majestic condescension would he ad- 


dress the menials of the jail! The verv pot-bov felt elevated 
Ciuileless youth! Was it for nothing, think ve, that Jack Brass- 


ly pitched his silveriest tones to the carrier of malt! The coal- 
man, a very Caliban, stood, with open mouth, fascinated by the 
and the third half- 


As for the 


duleet voice and honied smile of Brassly ; 
bushel shot into the cupboard, departed, still unpaid 
laundress, week after week did Brassly smile away ber lengthy 
bill: still the woman continued to wash, albeit, im her own 
equivocal words, “ there was no end to Mr. Brassly's shirts.”* 
It was thus Jack wound himself about the heart of man and 
everv body trusted him; he pan! nobody, yet every 
Let 


it be confessed, no man better understood the graces of life ; no 


woman : 
body conspired to declare that he was such a gentleman ! 


man was more fully impressed with the necessary dignity of a 
He had been in jail two months. A friend called, and, 
* Bless me, 
* Very much 


dmner 
to his surprise, found Jack considerably agitated. 
Brassly ' what's the matter? any new trouble ! 


| 


annoyed, indeed,” answered Jack. ‘I see how it is: a new 


creditor, I suppose, has 





** Not at all,” interrupted Brass- 
“Well, then,’ cried the 
friend, preparing himself for the worst, * put me out of sus- 


ly; ** ereditor—pooh !—creditor.” 


'’ Brassly, after an effort, and laying his hand 
** You see, my dear 


pense : what is it 
upon the arm of his friend, began his tale 


I shall be out the next day 


fellow, I am going up to-morrow 1s 
* Perhaps,” observed the friend, “if Dodgby, and Winkman, 


and Cramp—” * Oh, I have renewed all their bills,” said Brass- 
ly; ‘they have withdrawn their opposition, and I shall be sure 
but to the matter.” ** Ay, the canse of your anx- 


** Before I went out, I wished to have a few 


to be out; 
iety : what is it?” 
friends to dine with me; there’s fourteen of °em—kind souls !— 
coming ; I have a pretty little summer banquet; but what an- 
although I have sent a mile 


“ Well?” 


**[ can’t—ofler what money I wiil—get any ice-powders for the 


noys me past expression is this 
about the neighbourhood—yes, at least a mile——" 


wine Poor Brassly 

Every body persisted in calling Brassly a gentleman; and 
we will do him the justice to avow, that, let his difficulties be 
what they might, he never forgot the reputation thus forced upon 


f, bv any 


him. He never condescended to any plebeian usage, 
importunity, he could obtain the means of passing gentility 
**My dear Frampton, it was Providence that sent vou in my 
path,” cried Brassly, addressing a portly gentleman im the street, 
squeezing his hand, and then looking with sorrowful eyes and de- 


pressed mouth into his face. ‘ What’s the matter, Brassly !” 


For some seconds Brassly was too much overcome to speak ; at 
length he cried, ** For heaven's sake, lend me five dollars ! 

** Five dollars !" 
] Cl 1 \¢ 


but I have a press- 


‘Five dollars. I have not a penny in the world— 


tell you now ; you shall know all some day ; 
ing (pressing, did I say‘) nay, a sacred, a holy call for tive dol- 


lars. A cent less will not do; it must be five dollars ” 
man to 


and he 


slowly drew forth his purse, tock out the coin, and, evidently as 


* Well,” said Frampton, with the face and air of a 


whom the incident was not altogether new; * well ;” 


if bidding an eternal farewell to it, placed the money in the hand 
“ There it is,” t 


of Brassly said Frampton, with vrea 


resignation 





Thank you,’ mildly replied Brassly ; “much ¢ red to vi 
Here” 


lift his fir gel 


saw Drassly 
The 
e curb, and Brassly, not having a 


ulling of 


ind to the consternatian of Frampton, he 


" “oH Ae 
heard him raise his voice :-—** Here, ca 
. 


harioteer drove his cab to t 





penny in the we rid except the five dollars, for every s 


which he had a sacred, a holy use, was, bowing and smiling gra- 
cionsly to the lender, whirled away 
Years passed, and Brassly became the borrower of shillings; 


nevertheless, lis strong sense of all the proprieties of a dinner 


t | his losses, continue dtod 


that, with ail ly 





ig 


remained with him; 


With Brassly there ly 


was onl af! 


one snunl shop in tie 


' 


his squalor 
citv, only one butcher, only one vender of ovsters, and so forth 
This prejudice even the bitterest poverty failed to cure in him 
There 


bacco, 


ailers of snuff and to- 


sheep and oxen, thousands 


were, to be sure, thousands of re 


thousands who cut up who 


dealt in shell-fish ; vet to Brassly there was but one of cach ; the 
tasteless ; the 
liustrate this, his 


-he was living 


all others was tiery dust; the mutton 


Beautifully did Brassly 


snull of 


oysters potsonous, 


potent belief. He had borrowed ten shillings ; 


at the time ma wretched nook in the suburbs of the town, with 
a wife and five children. Ten shillings !—and there was promise 


of a dinner Airily did Brassly sally forth to purchase that, toa 


} 


starving family, delicious luxury. A long walk lay before 


ves, It was two miles at least to the stall of Mr. ——, the only 





butcher in the city. Brassly walked up; after much pondering, 


made a purchase of a most sapid leg of mutton; and then (for 


Brassly was a gentleman, and could not be seen in the company 


of a leg of mutton in the public street,) with one of the only legs 
on the stall, took his seat in , and drove, im ** measureless 


a stage 
He al 


mutton, 


content,”’ to his alley home ohte d at his door ; and, hav- 
ing paid ready money for the nt te 


(a Virtue he was wi 





dwell upon when promissory payment was out of the case,) | 


ing paid for his ride, Brassly congratulated himself on the wise 


economy of his dealing; for he lad absolutely saved from the 


borrowed ten shillings three-and-sixpence for vegetables. Brassly 


lived and died a debtor; but it is not for the large family of the 


Brasslys that we ask the sympathy of the ler 


reacer. 


What 


ial cares 


Of what a hideous progeny of ill is debt the father! 


lies, what meannesses, what invasions on self-respect, w 


vhat double-dealing ! How, in due season, it will carve the frank 


open face into wrinkles ; how, lke a knife, “twill stab the honest 
And then How it 


to change a goodly face into a mask of brass; 


heart its transformations ! has been known 


how, with the 
“cursed custom ™ of debt, has the true man become a callous 


trickster! A freedom from debt, and what nourishing sweetness 


may be found in cold water: what toothsomeness in a dry crust ; 
what ambrosial nourishment in a hard egg Be sure of it, he 


who dines out of debt, though his meal be biscuit and an onion, 


And then for raiment: what warmth 


be im the pocket ; 


dines in ** The Apollo.” 
in a threadbare coat, if the tailor’s receipt 
what Tynan purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest not owed 
for ; how glossy the well-worn hat, if it cover not the aching 
head of a debtor! Next, the home-sweets, the out-door recrea- 

The street-door knocker fails not a knell 





tuon of the free man 


| 


on dis heart ; the foot on the staircase, though he lived on the 


third-pair, sends no spasm through his anatomy ; at the rap at 
his door, he can crow forth *“ come in,” and his pulse stil! beat 
healthfully, his heart sink not in his bowels 
How confidently, yet how pleasantly, he takes the street ; how 


See him abroad 


he returns look for look with any passenger ; how he saunters ; 
how, meeting an acquaintance, he stands and gossips! But, then, 
this man knows not debt ; debt, that casts a drug into the richest 
wine; that makes the food of the gods unwholesome, indigesti- 
ble ; that sprinkles the banquets of a Lucullus with ashes, and 
drops soot in the soup of an emperour: debt, that, like the moth, 
makes valueless furs and velvets, enclosing the wearer in a fes- 
tering prison (the shirt of Nessus was a shirt not paid for :) debt, 
that writes upon frescoed walls the handwriting of the attorney ; 
that puts a voice of terrour in the knocker; that makes the heart 
quake at the haunted fireside: debt, the invisible demon that 
walks abroad with a man; now quickening his steps, now making 
him look on all sides like a hunted beast, and now bringing to 
his face the ashy hue of death, as the unconsciovs passenger 
looks glancingly upon him! Poverty is a bitter draught, yet 
may, and sometimes with advantage, be gulped down. Though 
the drinker make wry faces, there may, after all, be a wholesome 
goodness in the cup. But debt, however courteously it be oifered, 
is the cup of a siren, and ihe wine, spiced and delicious though 
it be, an eating poison. The man out of debt, though with « flaw 
in his jerkin, a crack, in his shoe-leather, and a hole in his hat. is 
still the son of liberty, free as the singing lark above him ; but 
the debtor, though clothed in the utmost bravery, what is he | t 
a serf out upon a holiday—a slave, to be reclaimed at any instay 


by his owner, the creditor 





My son, if poor, see wine in the thy mouth 


running spring ; let 
water at a last week's roll; think a threadbare coat the “ only 
wear ;”’ and acknowledge a whitewashed garret fittest housing. 


place for a gentleman. Do this and flee debt. So shall thy heart 
be at peace, and the sheriff be confounded 
7 


We now close this sketch of the Debtor: in our next we w 


speak of the Creditor, illustrated by a spirited engraving 


re — <<. an - - — 
- ~ -— 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS, 


THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 
A SEA SONG 
Fake then back vour foolish toker ° 


Since it cannot change hike you 
When I feel 


Shali it stall 


mv heart is broken, 

proclaim you true’? 

When you gave it, you besought me 
Never from that pledge to part 

If | am what then vou thought me, 
You have spurned an honest heart 

When, far hence, the boisterous billows 
Raye 


And your landsmen press their pillows, 


upon the stormy deep ; 
Careless how we sailors sleep : 

rhink how happy you have made him— 
Think how grieved he was to part— 

Who, though harshly vou upbraid hun, 


Loved ye with an honest heart ! 


Farewell, Naney, but if ever 
Eves vou love grow gloomy, then, 
Oh! remember, though we sever, 
You have still a friend in Ben 
Yes, dear girl, he'll still defend vou 
And some comfort ‘twill impart, 
Aid of any sort t 


Phough y 


» lend you— 
u broke an honest h art! 


DUELLING, 


gh frequent and bluodv were the single 





coniats the 


age of chivalry, yet the present svstem of duelling by echalle 
takes its data from Francis the First, who, sensibly mort 
the repeated defeats his armies had met with from those of his 


Fifth, 


imperial rival, Charles the emperour of Germany, wr 
nto meet him 





the latter, challer ome h in single combat, @ 


thereby decide the 





rences, and put an end to the bloodshe 


and devastation which had ensued from their riva 





however, was too much of a politician to acee pt 


Another writer savs 


* Dueliing is one of the most common among the few re 


of barbarous usage. The introduction of 


burlesque and cowardice. In closet 


heart prepared emher to co 


with it no small share of 


ing a man entered the lists with a 


} 


; and, therefore, only those who were characteri2 





que r or perisi 


for courage ventured to the contest. But different, far diferent 


it is with the piste ls Anv recreant coward dares to challengt 


on the smallest ofience to his Aonoui —and why Because those 


handy factotums ; those reconcilers of nothinges—y'clept s¢ 
either out to charge with ball, or recommend the prin 


a preconcerted arrangement between then 





, to hire wide oi tne 


mark. Now this can be deemed nothing short of arrant knavery 
and cowardice ; for he who possesses true courage or bravery “ 
take care to exert them only when actually necessary, and wit 
! 


excited by some momentous circumstance. He will look over 


trifles with a hecoming and dignified demeanour, and will neves 


presuine to speak of his high spirit 


in an egotistica: manner 
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THE NAME. 


“ What's in a name '”— Shakspeare. 


Thy name was once the magic spell 
By which my thoughts were bound, 

And burning dreams of light and love 
Were wakened by that sound ; 

My heart beat quick when stranger tongues, 
With idle praise or blame, 

Awoke its deepest thrill of life 
To tremble at that name 


Long years—long years have passed away, 
And altered is thy brow ; 

And we who met so gladly once, 
Must meet as strangers now 

The friends of yore come round me still, 
But talk no more of thee ; 

*Tis idle ev’n to wish it now— 
For what art thou to me? 


Yet still thy name, thy blessed name, 
My lonely bosom fills, 

Like an echo that hath lost itself 
Among the distant hills, 

Which still with melancholy note 
Keeps faintly lingering on, 

When the jocund sound that woke it first 
Is gone—for ever gone 


ALMOND-TREE AND BEES. 


Yesterday I had the pleasure to dine with a very amiable and 
worthy friend at his villa a few miles distant from town; and, 
while the company were high in mirth over the afternoon's bot- 
tle, slipped aside to enjoy half an hour's sober thought and salu- 
An almond-tree in the centre of the garden presented 
Such a 


glow of floral beauty would at any time have been an object of 


tary air 
an immense tuft of flowers, covering its whole surface 


admiration ; but at a season when every thing else is dead, when 
not a leaf appears on any of the vegetable tribe besides, and the 
adjacent trees are bare skeletons, it claimed a peculiar share of 
attention 

An inquisitive eye loves to pry into the inmost recesses of ob- 
ects, and seldom fails of a reward more than proportioned to the 
trouble of the research. Every one must have observed that in 
all flowers there is an apparatus in the centre, different from the 
leafy structure of the verge, which is what strikes the eye at 
first sight ; the threads which support the yellow heads in the 
centre of the rose, and those which serve as pedestals to the less 
numerous, but iarger, dusky black ones in the tulip, are of this 
kind. Formerly these were esteemed no more than casual par- 
ticles, or the effect of a luxuriance from an abundant share of 
nourishment sent up to the leaves of the flower, throwing itself 


But 


science disclaims the supposition of nature's having made any 


into these uncertain forms, as they were then esteemed 


thing, even the slightest particle of the meanest herb, in vain ; 


ind, proceeding on this hypothesis, has discovered that the 


gaudy leaves which were, at one time, supposed to constitute 
ot 
natter within; which, despised as it used to be, is indeed the 


the essence the flower, ire mere ly a defence to the thready 


most essential part of the whole—is that for which almost the 


whole has been formed, and that alone on which the continuation 


of the species depends It has been found that, of the minutest 


but has a destined of- 





threads in this little tuft, there is not one 


tice, not one but joins in the common service ; and that, theugh 


so numerous and apparently indefinite, every single flower on the 


whole tree has precisely the same number to the utmost exact- 
ness, and precisely in the same situation. Nor is it credible that 
there ever has been or ever will be, through successive ages, a 
tree of the same kind, every single flower of which wil! not be 





formed with the same perfect regularity 
In the beautiful almond-tree before me I saw a confirmation 


of Not a 


fiower of the millions that crowded upon the sight in every part 


of this accurate exactness in the care Providence 


but contained the precise number of thirty little threads ; and not 
one of these threads but had its regularly-figured head placed in 


the same direction on its summit, and filled with a waxy dust, 


} 
a 


estined for impregnating the already teeming fruit. The fruit 
showed its downy rudiments in the centre, and sent up a pecu- 
liar organ to the height of these heads, to receive the fertilising 
dust when the heads should burst, and convey it to the very cen- 
tre of the embrvo fruit 

Such is the economy of nature in the production of these trea- 
but she has usually more purposes than one to answer 


It 


these little receptacles of dust might have contained enough of 


sures ; 


in the same sulyect was easy to conceive that one of all 


itto impregnate the kernel of a single fruit, for each flower pro- 
Yet, 
It 


duces no more. surely, twenty-nine in thirtv had not been 


created in vain was not long before the mystery was ex- 


plained to me 
Thesun shining with unusual warmth for the season, led forth a | 


ed her course immedi- 


bee from a neighbouring hive, who direct 
ately to this source of plenty. The little creature first settled 


on the top of one of the branches ; and for 2 moment seemed to 


enjoy the scene as I did. She just gave me time to admire her 
sleek, silky coat and glossy wings, before she plunged into a full 
blown blossom and buried herself among the thready honours of 


the centre 


——_ a a 





Here she wantoned and rolled herself about, as if | 


in ecstasy, a considerable time. Her motions greatly disconcert- 
ed the apparatus of the flower; the ripe heads of the thready 
filaments all burst and shed a subtile yellow powder over the 


whole surface of the leaves, nor did she cease from her gambols 


while one of them remained whole, or with any appearance of 


he dust in its cavity 


Tired with enjoyment, she now walked out, and appeared to 


ol 


have paid for the mischief she had done at the expense 


strangely defiling her own downy coat. Though some of the dust 


from the little capsules had been spread over the surface of the 


flower, the far greater part of it had evidently fallen upon her 


own back, and been retained there among the shag of its covering 
She now stationed herself on the summit of a little twig, and 


began to clear her body of the newly-gathered dust, and it was 


not half a minute before her whole coat was as clean and glossy 
ol 


as at first: yet it was most singular, not a particle the dust 


had fallen upon any of the flowers about her, where it must have 


been visible as easily as on the surface of that was taken 


from 

A very laboured motion of the fore legs of the bee attracted 
my eye, and the whole business was then immediately explain- 
ed; I found she had carefully brought together every particle 
that she had wiped off from her body, and formed it into a mass, 


which she was now moulding into a firmer texture, and which 
she soon after delivered to the next leg, and from that, after a 
little moulding more, to the hinder one, where she lodged it in a 


round lump ina part destined to receive it; and, having thus 


finished her operation, took wing for the hive with her load 


It was now evident that what had seemed sport and pastime, 





it was with 





was business to the insect; tha ig itself abo 


intent to dislodge this vellow dust from the little cases that 


tained it ; and that this powder, the abundance of which it was 


{ for the service 


ike its combs, and 


easy to perceive could not be createc of the plar 


was destined to furnish the bee with wax to m 


to serve us for a thousand purposes afterwards 
The return of this single insect to the hive sent ont a legion 
upon the same expedition. The tree was in an instant covered 


as thick almost with bees as with flowers. All these employed 


themselves exactly as the first had done, except that some forc- 
ed themselves into flowers scarcely opened, in which the reser- 
voirs of this waxy powder were not ripe for bursting. I saw 


them bite open successively every one of the thirty heads in the 


a 


flower, and scooping out the contents, add them to the in 
ball that 


Such, then, is the } 


reasing 





was to be carried home upon the thig 





lin hat 
ng what mav ap- 
lhe 


bee wants it, and the labour which the insect « mploys to get it 


yurpose of nature in provic 


pear to us profusely an abundant quantity of this powder 


ont never fails to answer the purpose of impregnating the fruit 


for a vast quantity of it is thus scattered over the organ destined 
} 





to the conveying of it thither. The powder is the natural food 
of the bee What is lodged in the hive is eaten by the swarm, 
and after it has been retained in the stomach long enough to be 





ly 


divested of its nutritive qualities, it ts disgorged in a state rea 
} 


for moulding into real and finished wax 


In the great chain of beings no one is created solely for itself; 
is subservient to the purposes of others ; each, besides the 


mord office to which it is destined, 








pr 


is a purpose or means ol 
rood to another, pe rhaps to many. How gratified is the mind that 


comprehends this! how infinite the wisdom of the appointment 


HAWKING. 

*“ Thy steeds await—'‘tis weak, ‘tis wrong 
, Th 

* Farewell I will g 

Ere reddened is yon cloudy west, 

Again I'll clasp thee to my breast 

See'st n 


not tarry long; 


ot my falcon plumes his wing 





Impatient in the air to sy 
He knows my voice, the 
Ont « 
er moor and mountain proud to soar, 
His prey, once marked, escapes 1 
Through the blue air he mounts from sight, 


noble bird, 


yurage fierce when once ‘tis stirred ; 


o more 


And wheeling round at dizzy hei 


One blow-—"tis slain '—then at command 
He stoops for guerdon to my hand.” 
‘] like him not, for far away 


He lures thee through the live-long day, 
Whilst I may, drooping in my bower, 
Count every slow and tedious hour— 
Were I thy falcon ‘—** Thou, afraid 
To hear of blood '—why, silly maid 

Hark ! to that trampling in the dell 


I come : kiss ! 


Vv. 


'__one —farewell '” 


lcome! 


MOURNING, 


Mourning among the ancients was expressed by very different 


signs, as by tearing their clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying aside 


c 
Cato, relates, that from the time of his leaving the city with 


Pompey, he neither shaved his head, nor, as usual, wore the 


crown or garland. A public grief was sometimes testified by a 


general fast. Among the Romans, a year of mourning was or- 


dained by law for women who had lost their husbands. In pub 
lic mourning the shops of Rome were shut up ; the senators laid 
aside their laticlavian robes, the consuls sat in a lower seat than 


usual, and the women put aside all their ornaments 


e . .  o 
rowns and other ensigns of honour ; thus Plutarch, in his life of 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 
—= 
MOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 
RY MES. JAMESON 
ANNE, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
irra for our < nmerce were considered so un 
favourable to the rv, that when the peace was proclaimed, 
t was amid mingled shouts and execrations. It was regarded at 
the time not so much as a concern of national and puble meter 
est as a mere party aflair, which the tories were bound to sup 
port, and the whigs « aliv bound to detest 
he rest of Quec (Anne's reign exhibits nothing to interest ; 
was Inglorious, but peaceful The tory partv, into whose 
hands she had fallen, infused mto her mind manv conscientious 
scruple s about retaming the sovereignty, to the exclusion of her 


brother ; scruples waich she dared not avow : and when the par 


thy ' ft 


liament addressed her on t s ect of the Pretender, who had 


threatened to invade England, and proposed that a price should be 


set on his head, she was compelled to thank “* her faithful com 
mons” for their obliging care, while her real sentiments were 
precisely the contrary. She doubted her own nghts, she believed 


in those of her brother, I she cordially detested the Brunswick 





familv and her destined successor With these sentiments, the 
plain path of duty w e her—she ought to have ceased to 
wear the crown; but it required far more magnanimmity than she 
iL ssessed to resign it; and su a step would certainly have 
caused great confusion the kinedom She continued, there 





lore, to reign, and tried to temporize with her conscience by m- 
dulging the idea that her brother would eventually be restored 
after her death. On the disgrace of the duchess of Marlborough, 
the duchess of Somerset was appointed groom of the stole, and 
lady Masham keeper of the privy purse These two women en 
joved the greatest influence with Anne durmg the remainder of 
her life. The duchess was a woman of illustrious family; proud, 
but well-meaning; as remarkable for her knowledge of court 
etn and her exact observane { forms, as the frank and 
fiery-spirited duchess of Marlborough had been for her negh 
gence, or rather her defiance of both ; she favoured the whig par 
ty Lacy Masham, on the contrary, was in the mterest of the 


banished Stuarts : that is, a pacobite Anne had all the jealousy 


of power and fear of bemg g 


overned, natural toa mind conscious- 


ly weak, and both had been increased by her connection with the 
| “ Often, out 


duchess of Marlborough being imposed 





ld she 
the 


most reasonable things, and 


ld let them be 


herself 





upon by an over-ca mm, she we 


who were thought to have 


nthe 


took a delight im refusir g 


ven 


rreatest power with her, ¢ 


such ¢ were necessary tor her service, nor wo 


till she fell 
now with petty cunning co 


8 


nto the humour of it hersell 
trived to balance 
clining to the « 


1s mar 


done 
She 

vuurites agains 

to the other 


her own perplexities by keeping her councils in perpetual fluc 


fs 


ve and then 


her two 


t each other, by first | 


igement 


and the effect of t was to increase 
tuation; her days were vexed and imbittered by the dissensions 
She had 
to 


into which she feil 


{ her parliament and the an:mmosities of her ministers 
resvurces within he her 


ittributed the ad 


rself to render burthen tolerable 


ne 


egraceful habits 


this may be 
latterly, and which, though indulged cautiously, assisted in under 
mining her health ar 

Although Anne 
ed woman, wit! 
for lit 


it 
hibiting 


d further weakened her intellects 


in her best days was merely a dull, uninform 


10 wet wf mind, and without the slightest 


vity < 


taste erature or the arts, yet ber reign is celebrated as ex 


about the 


of 


remarkable men, all living 


“wit 


} ' 
an assemblage ol 


tually oft 2 Qucen 


the | 


same period; and we speak ha! YT, 


Anne's time as we do of the ** poets of zabethan age 


The wits of Queen Anne were Pope, Swilt, Gay, Pror, Arbuth- 
not ; Addison and Steele ; Congreve, Parnell, Grandville, (after 
ward Lord Landsdown,) and Bishop Atterbury 

Of these celebrated men, it may be observed that some were 


pensioned and some were patronised by her ministers, and repaid 


sometimes degraded the 











t s patr mge fy lation, which has 
wit and poet, w © it immortalized the patror Such men, tor 
stance, as secretary Craggs and lord Halifax, owe more to Pope 
1 Pror than the wots ever owed to them. Not one of the 
men above enumerated was personally distinguished by Anne 
verself: it may be doubted whether she ever read the Rape of the 
1 ox ». which was published about three years before her death 
Pope also prod ced dur r tier re n tie Me ssiali, the Te mple ol 
Fame, Windsor Forest, ete. and begen the translation of the 
lhiad, which was published in the following re 
But the wr whose wr rs produced the most immediate 
und mmportant influence on therr own times were Swift, Addison, 
and Steel Swift was then chiefly known 8 4 party writer and 
satirist on the tory side, and as the creature of Harley and Bo- 
hngbroke Addison and Steele were whigs, and wrote under 
the patronage ol Marlborough d Halifax The ‘Tatler was 
commenced by Stee 1» April, 1709, and carried on in conjunc 
tion with Addison t Mare! 1711 I'wo months afterward ap- 
peared the first number of the Spectator, which w likewise car- 
ried on for about two years 
hese two celebrated works exercised an mfluence over the 
manners and mo it time which we can scarcely estimate 
but by a reference to contemporary works. In the 
‘ ed an unwearied and successful warfare 
agains fid ¥, gam! r, duc g. drinking, swearing: vices 
which, since the davs of Charles the Second, had been fashion- 
a in the highest society was the first who armed wit and 
satire on the de « relia . virtue, and decorum ; who made 





Under the 
red admonitions, and ex- 
the women 
while Addi 
son, by many beautiful papers in the Spe ctator, particularly those 
on the Paradise Lost, on Chevy Chase, and the old ballads; on 
(till then except in Milton's 
on the tragedies and operas of the 
in art and im criticiam 


im pudence ppear Vuigar ar gnorance mdiculous 





influence « gant and d-humor 


quisite raillery, the conversation and amusements of 


became |e those of the men less gross ; 


gardening unknown, 


I cturesque 
poetry ;) on true and f 
time, prepared the way for a better taste 
than had yet prevailed ; rendered literature more popular; and 
beaux look to their orthography 


To be continued.) 


alse wit ; 


even made fine ladies and 
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THE DANGERS OF MISCONDUCT. 
Cuaprer V.—The hushand’s death.—Concluded., 
Tue count’s sudden appearance produced a terrible effect on 


huis wife. 
“ You have filled my life with sorrow—do you want to embit- 


She stood speechless and immovable 


ter even my death?” he asked in a hollow voice 
The countess threw herself at his feet in tears, exclaiming, 
* Qh, pardon, pardon! 
“Did you ever have pity on me?” he asked sternly. 
“ Nor do I ask it for myself,” she added ; ** but then my chil- 
Send me to a convent, J will go, I will do any thing to 
Oh, 


dren ! 
atone for my guilt, but do not make our children miserable ! 
my dear, dear children!" 

**T have but one child!” answered the count coldly. 


“ Oh, pardon—pity—repentance !"’ sobbed the countess inco- 
herently at her husband's feet. 

“ What were you saying to Ernest just now? Is this your re- 
pentance ?” asked the dying man, spurning her with his foot 
** Go, the very sight of you turns my blood to ice!” 
The countess fainted away. As for the count, he staggered 
back to bed and expired a few hours after. ‘This terrible scene 
had exhausted his energies. Precisely at midnight I arrived at 
the hotel, along with Gobseck. 

Profiting by the general confusion we penetrated to the count’s 
bedchamber. In the next room were the three children in tears 
Ernest came up to us and told us that his mother was in the bed- 
room, and wished not to be disturbed 

* Do not go in, if vou please,” he told us with ex juisite grace, 
* she is praying !” 

Gobseck laughed in his cynical way, and made straight for the 
door. What a sight we saw! The count had not been dead ten 
ininutes, but his widow had already broken open all the drawers 
and his writing-desk. Every thing was in confusion. The coun- 
tess was there, dishevelled, with gleaming eyes, surrounded by 
clothes and papers. The carpet was strewed with fragments 
Every thing bore the marks of her audacious researches. It 
would seem that she had not found the document she was look- 
ing for at once, but [| suspected from her eyes that she had got 


hold of it. Her 


husband's corpse was flung carelessly across the bed, his pillow 


Looking towards the bed, I guessed the truth. 
lay on the floor, and the print of her foot was upon it. ‘The pre- 
cious paper had been hidden there, and her jealous rage had dis- 
covered it. She eyed us with the fierceness of a tiger, but said 
nothing. At ber feet I saw an envelope, which had been secured 
by numerous seals. I picked it up and found an endorsement 
upon it, requesting that it should be handed to me. The fire on 
The coun- 
tess, I presume, had seized upon the parcel just before we sur- 


the hearth was slowly consuming the other papers. 


prised her, and reading only the first few lines, had supposed it 
was a will disinheriting her younger children, and had therefore 
destroyed it. 

** Ah, madam,’ 


said I, snatching a fragment from the fire, 
** you have made your children beggars! This paper was their 
only evidence '" 

Her lips moved but she could not speak a word ; she eyed 
me with a dull, inapprehensive glance. Gobseck was the first to 
speak. 

* Do you want to make the countess believe that I am not the 


? 


Jegal owner of the late count’s estates’ Why, this verv house 


has been mine for the last hour.” 

I was thunderstruck. 

** Have you a conveyance from the count?” I asked 

** Perhaps I have !” 

“And do you mean to take advantage of this rash act of 
madame's '" 

* Exactly so.”" 

I hurried out of the room. Gobseck followed ime, and as I 
turned away, came up and said, with his keen, penetrating glance, 
09 


* Do you presume to judge your benefactor 


Since then ] have seen but little of him. He lives in the 
' 


count’s hotel, spends the summer on his estates, builds, plants, 
He has given up usury, and is now 


title of 


and manages the property. 
a member of the chamber of deputies. He wants the 
baron, and the cross of the legion of honour. He never goes out 
on foot any more 

One day I met him at the Tuilleries. 

* The countess is become a pertect heroine,” said I, “she de- 
she 


is bringing 


votes all her time to her children’s education ; 
them up very well. The eldest son, Ernest, is a remarkubly fine 
fellow 


* Ah, ha, so she is getting along, is she’ 


” 


I'm glad of it, for 
by heaven slice is beautiful!” 

** But don't you mean to assist them?" 

“ Assist Ernest? Oh no, he must be tried and purified by ad- 


A man who has 


versity. Misfortune is the best of teachers 


never known want can never enjoy abundance 
I left him in despair. A few 
again, and told him that Ernest was in love with vour daughter 


weeks since I went to see him 


Camille. 
fortune, as he is now of age 


I begged him to put hun in possession of his father's 


He told me he would give me an | 


answer in a fortnight, and yesterday he said that he liked the 
match, and would on the wedding-day create an estate-tail in 
Ernest's favour of a hundred thousand a year. I have learned to 
know Gobseck better. He has been doing good for his own 
ainusement, with the same keen tact and shrewdness that he 
He despises mankind because he un- 


used to practice In usury. 
derstands them; he reads their hearts as you would a book, and 
he amuses himself by doing good or evil to them at his pleasure. 
He is both a fiend and an angel. 

“ How did you ever come to take such an interest in young 
Ernest and in me?” I asked him yesterday. 

‘* Because his father and yourself are the only two persons 
that ever trusted me,” said he. 
* Well, well,” said Madame de Grandlieu, *“ we will make 


Gobseck a baron, and then we'll see about it.” 


DUTY. 


BY H. DE BALZAC 


“Comr, my dear fellow, forward march! We have no time 


to lose, I informed you. Jump, jump, marquis! ‘Take the next 


ditch in the same style. You ure as active as a deer to-day !” 
‘Thus said a sportsman, lying carelessly on the ground on the 
Around him were four dogs, panting from 


border of a forest 


their exertions. His comrade, who was making vigourous efforts 
to join him, was short and stout, with a most ministerial rotundity 
of person. He found it no easy task to cross the broad ditches, 
which occurred frequently, especially under the fierce beams of a 
July sun 

* Where the devil are we now!” he asked, throwing himself 


down on the other side of the ditch which separated him from his 





friend, for he would not venture another leap. 


“Why do you ask me such a question!” replied the other, 
throwing away lus cigar. 


} 


* Because an old soldier should never be ata loss. How did 


you do in Russia!” 
He 
neighbourhood carefully, aud at last discovered a path, rather 


than a road, on the side of which stood 


** Don’t ask me,” said the other rose and examined the 
a guide-board with the 
inscription @ ['Ile-Adam. ‘* Here, here, my worthy counsellor, 
we are in the right road ; it’s only six miles to our quarters.” 

* Js that all !’’ asked the shorter of the two, seemingly not alto- 
gether pleased with the statement; “then you may walk them if 
you please. As for me, I shall go down to that hovel and stay tll 
you send me a horse from the chateau. A pretty day's work 
I've made of it! You promised me a day's sport close by home, 
and I've been running round since daybreak without a morsel to 


eat. Wait till you have a cause before us, and see if I don’t de- 


cide against you.” 

So saying, he sat down on a stone, laid down his gun, and 
wiped his brow. 

** France, behold thy deputies !"’ cried Colonel de Sucy, laugh- 
ingly. ‘Ah, if you had spent six years in Siberia like me!” 
and he raised his eyes, as though his sufferings were a secret 
known only to himself and to heaven 

The two sportsmen were very unlike in appearance. The 
magistrate, the Marquis d’Albon, was over forty, and would pass 
for thirty ; the soldier was thirty, and looked like forty: a few 
thin locks of grizzled hair escaped beneath the cap of the latter, 
The lat- 


ter was tall, thin, muscular, and the strong lines of his face 


while waving locks adorned the temples of his friend 


showed the traces of cither fierce passion or great suffering, 
while the other was as plump and rosy as Bacchus himself 


**Come along,” cried the colonel ; ‘* we can be at Cupan inan 


hour and a-half.” 
** Why vou are as cruel as the criminal! code itself,” grumbled 


the marquis. ‘ Surely you can never have loved 


At these last words, Philippe de Sucy trembled, and a cloud 
passed over his features. If he did not weep, it was not for lack 
of cause. His friend saw the wound his careless words had in- 


fit 
than to rise and follow in silence. De Si cy understood his friend's 


cted, but he had too much delicacy to offer any other apology 





silent regret, and clasped his hand. 


.* 


**One day you shall know all,” he said; “ but not ve 





As they wa d on through the wood, the magistrate kept 


Y as 
t 
k-out for some symptoms of habitation as a tempest- 
He glanced down every allev, 


j 


tale 
Nait, aba 


Keen a i0¢ 


tussed mariner ever did for land. 


and explored every thicket; at last he made a dead 
, . 
h, to a slender column of smoke 


tall pines 


pointed, with a shout of tnumy 


rose above the He made for the 


which tops of the 
spot, and his frend followed mechanically In a few minutes 


vy stood before a high wall 


* This is some old priory,’ observed the marquis 


Throvgh an 
ancient iron grating they could see an extensive park, and in the 


centre a huge stone editice. ‘The dogs! how well those old 


monks knew how to choose a situation!’ thought he, as his eve 


took in the ancient grove of oaks which encircled the little do- 


main, the loftv hills which euclosed it, the green valley that lay 





at their feet, watered by half-a-dozen shining streamlets. Broad 


terraces with massive balustrades had been constructed by art, 


Every thing seemed ne- 


but now lay neglected and ruimous 





he ivy threatened to strangle the shrubbery in its em- 


The 


glected 1 





brace. Old mosses covered the trees, the walks, the seats 


' 
' 
i 
| 
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| shutters hung loosely. The fruit trees had not been trimmed and 


| 
| 


threw out straggling branches. The scene was melancholy, for 
it spoke of change and decay; but when the sun darted its rays 
upon it, it did not lack beauty. As for the marquis, he looked 
about with the eye of a freeholder. 

“ Why, this is like an enchanted castle in the old books, the 
owner must be a fool to let so pretty a place go to ruin!” 

Even while he was speaking a woman flitted past him like a 


She sprung up from under a tree near the grating 


shadow. ng, 


and vanished without noise ; it was like the flight of a bird 

** What is the matter?” asked the colonel. 

“Tam rubbing my eyes to find out whether I am awake o; 
asleep,” answered his friend. ‘* What did she look like ?” 

** How can I tell you? She did not look like a living creature 
Her face was pale, almost white, like milk ; and her eyes shone 
like live coals. Whether she is pretty or not I can't say, for 
I only looked at her eyes, and their glance almost made me 
afraid.” 

“Let us stay and see the end of this adventure,’ 
colonel. 

The two friends skirted the park walls till they came opposite 
the main entrance. Here desolation seemed at its height. The 
walls were cracked and broken, the tiles of the roof had fallen, 


, 


said the 


and the fragments lay strewed around. The fruits lay untouched 
under the trees. A cow was browsing on the young trees and 
trampling the flower-beds. Some goats devoured the green fruit 
and leaves of the vines. 

** All is in harmony,” said de Lucy, “ disorder seems to be, so 
to speak, organized.” 

He pulled the bell, but no sound came. The door, though de- 
cayed, resisted all their efforts to open it. ‘The cow came up to 
the grating as though she wanted to see some human being ; aud 
thereupon a woman, if that name belonged to her, came to lead 
her away, and stopped on seeing the two strangers. She woie 
a red handkerchief on her head, beneath which was seen her 
hair, of the colour and fiueness of tow. Her dress was a short 
petticoat, striped with black and grey. Arms, face, and neck 
were asred as though they had been burned in a brick-kiln. He 
face was stupid, and she smiled vacautly when she saw the 
strangers. 
who owns it? who are 


* Where are we? what house is this? 


: td ] } 
you : do you live here 


’ 

Her only auswer to this host of questions was a guttural mum. 
bling like that of an animal. 

* She is deaf and dumb,” said the magistrate. 

* Bons- Hommes !’ she cried. * Right, right, this is no doubt 
the old convent of that name.” 

And tney began questioning again, but with no success. Like 


a spoiled child, she laughed, pouted, eyed the strangers from 
head to foot, muttered to herself, but did not speak. 

‘* What is your name ?" asked Philip. She answered * Gene- 
vieve,” and fled with an idiot laugh. 

“The cow is the most sensible being of any we have we 
yet,” cried the magistrate. 

* I'll fire both barrels, that will bring somebody.’ 

] 


Just as he was lifting his piece, the colonel caught his arm and 


pointed to the strange being who had so greatly excited theu 
She was walking in one of the alleys, her head bent 
She wore an old frayed dress of satin, 


curiosity 
down as if in thought 
and her hair hung carelessly round her shoulders. The two 
sportsmen were astonished at seeing her spring up on a brancli 
of an apple-tree with the lightness of a bird. She gathered some 
of the fruit, eat it, and dropped to the ground with the careless 
ease of a squirrel. She played upon the grass and rolled upon 
as a child might, then she would stretch out her hands and feet, 
and lie at length with all the grace, ease, and indolence of a cat 
sleeping in the sun. A clap of thunder sounded in the distance. 
she sprung to her feet, and gazed around in terrour. Her move- 
ments were so swift and exquisitely airy, that she seemed more 
like a sylph than a creature of dull earth. Then she would knee! 
by the side of a spring and laughed like a child as she wet her 
long tresses and wrung out the water again, drop by drop 

* That woman is mad,”’ said the marquis. A hoarse cry was 
heard, probably Genevieve calling to her. She shook away the 
hair from her face, and our two friends could discern features ot 
perfect beauty, and a complexion of marble paleness. She saw 
them too ; and, springing to the grating with the light ste p ola 
fawn, she waved her hand and cried, * Adieu!” in a tone ex- 


quisitively sweet, but which betrayed neither intelligence 10: 


emouon 


The marquis d* Albon was lost in adimuration of her long eve- 





lashes, the finely pencilled brow, the dazzling whiteness of he 


skin, laced with azure veins. He turned to his friend to express 
his admiration, but the colonel lay on the ground, prostrate aud 


All this was the work of a minute 


Seusciess 


(To be continued.) 


Diasonp cut prawonp.—The diamond ts the hardest s 


stance in nature, hence there is no way of grinding or polishing 





diamonds but by acting rpon them with their own powder 
is obtained by laborious rubbing of them one against another 


Hence the phrase of * Diamond cut Diamond,” 


sO geucrally ap- 


plied when cunning and dexterity come ito contuct. 
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LEGENDS OF VENICE. 


LADY VIOLA AND HER TUTORS. 


‘Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn’d into the extremity of love. 
1 saw her hand :—She has a leather hand, 
A freestone colour’d hand—I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on; but ‘twas her hands ; 
She has a housewife’s hand ; but that’s no matter.” 


Tuat most brilliant and animated of all Venetian spectacles, 
the state espousal of the sea, had attracted the beauty and gal- 
lantry of Italy, throughout its wide-spread sway, into the heart 
of the once populous and splendid capital. Among other arri- 
vals, that of Francesco, a descendant of the illustrious Morosini 
of the same name, with his tutor, the learned Ottavio Morelli, 
from his travels, and who took up his residence at his kinsman’s, 
Marco Barberigo, was none of the least bruited in the patrician 
journals of the day 

The pride of his heart and house, the fair Viola, combined 
within herself all the attractions and accomplishments that the 
most fastidious patrician taste, even of a Barberigo, could have 
desired—wit, beauty, grace, added to a singular fascination of 
manners—something more piquan/ than the handsomest features 
in the world. That she should be conscious of her powers of 
witchery, and apt sometimes to employ them hike the grand im- 
quisitors, or the Ten themselves, by putting her lovers tothe ques- 
uon, instead of their putting it to her, and showing as much ty- 
ranuv and caprice as the Lady of the Isles, or the sea itself, in 
her variable moods, is no marvel, at least in a patrician heiress, 
au only daughter, courted and flattered till she became the * cy- 
yosure of all neighbouring eyes.” Suitors of every rank and de- 
gree—for despotic power includes all ranks—after helping to fill 
her trains and swell her triumphs, had been summarily disposed 
of to make room for other victims: this is a kind of vanity that 

Uul 


ts supreme sway, the same little deitv of which it so often makes 





is quite insatiable. ickily, however, for the permanence of 


a mere laughing stock, to mu not his triumpls but the 
lady's own, has at times called down a signal retribution and 
p suishiment by teaching the worst d, like other great conquer- 


ors, how to fight at last with the same we apons they have them- 


selves employed. In other words, this justly incensed power 
treated her as she had treated others, and at length put her to 
the torture, as she had specially inflicted it upon hundreds, by 
making a single wound instead of a mutual oue, and placing her 
atlections where it seemed little hkely that she would mect 
with a return. 

It was natural she should seek the glory of chaining to her 
triumphal car the son of the great conqueror of the Peloponnesus, 
ove of the last and almost the greatest that Venice ever produc- 


ed 


most accomplished young noble of his time; but his manner 


Francesco was, perhaps, the handsomest as well as the 


was reserved, and with remarkable delicacy of taste and senti- 
ment, he had equal power over the expressicn of his passions and 
einotions. It was impossible he could be wholly insensible to 
the surpassing charms of the daughter of his father’s friend and 
companion in arms ; but his admiration was mingled with sor- 
row, pity, and indignation at observing her vanity and excessive 
love of power—the sole blemish of her wondrous beauty and 
rare accomplishments 


It was in vain she sought, however, by every art of which she 
was mistress, to captivate the eve or fire the heart of her fa- 
est 


ther’s young and noble gu Disappointed vanity, vexation, 


and at length a feeling stronger than either, began to trouble her 


former gayety and wild joyousness in the display of her many 


fascinating wiles and varied powers. She gradually became less 


na 
5 


animated, by degrees more thoughtful, and at times even moody 


or sad. She used to support rather than inspire the brilliant 


company of the lesrned and fashionable who frequented her fa- 


ther’s palace. She no longer was the presiding 


genius—the 


grace and charm even of the brightest and gayest 





which took 


iments of Francesco on perceiving t 


But this was nothing compared with the change 


PT ! 
the sent g the yradual 


place in 














teration of Viola’s conduct, displayed in all her manners and 
deportment ; for so greatly in his eyes did this add to every 
charm which she delore poss¢ ssed, that he was seized with t 
eliest and deepest passion, ar d could with difficulty restraim 
nself from avowing his unalterable love and devotion. He was 
only checked by her cold and di t demeanour towards him, 
sud by the mild, firm eve of his fnend and tutor Morelli, who 
iaving formed his character, evidently was as well, or rather bet- 
ter acquainted than himself with the state of his affections 
Francesco, too, saw this, and was the first to open to n his 
vhole mind ; and it was lucky he did, for had he opened it to 
the lady instead, in that early stage of reformation, he would 
have had the whole of the work to begin again In dic 
Morelli proposed that after having witnessed the grand sy 
le on the following day, and accompanied the famuly their 
state gondola, they should resume their tour; and, aware of hus 
emect, to this the pupil readily acceded, at the same time ex- 
pressing his intention of avowing his attachment 
Morelli smiled, but strongly combated his resoluticn, till he 


vas further assured that he had made some little Impression on 


the lady's heart. “ Till then,"’ he added, “if you betray your 


passion, you will destroy the little good we have already done 


Beware, Francesco—I know the sex; she will drag you at her 


| chariot wheels, and you will miss the prize, if you think it one, 


though I am at a loss to perceive that divinity of beauty you talk 


of: many as fair as she are in Venice. To my eye, she has ra- 


ther a dowdyish air, and her hands are clumsy, especially if you 
'” exclaimed 


will observe when she plays the harp. * Heavens 


Morosini, ‘‘ what impiety ! what wickedness! what treason ' if, 
indeed, you are not jesting.”” ** Not so,"’ replied Morelli, * for 
I am desperately in love with her myself.” * You are !” cred 


the indignant youth ; then checking himself; ** but who can won 


der at it? for so is all the world,” and he fell into a long and 


sentimental silence—his mild and good-humoured mentor eveing 


] : al } 
him with a half-malicious glance 


g Being a philosophical observer, 
it was highly amusing to him to mark the mutual airs given 


themselves by the young people, neither of whom was aware of 


by the other. The fair Viola’s affected coldness, 


real sad: 


the passion fe It 


hauteur, and ress and suffering, and Francesco's nupas- 


-control, 


sioned love combating with his natural reserve, and sel! 


and the Fabian tactics, which it was found necessary to adopt 


It was a very well fought and well-matched lovers’ campaigr 
that which followed, though not so if the youthful cavalier had 
not had his sage and more experienced squire at his elbow ; he 


skir 


1 summon 


would have been worsted and himself a captive in the first 


He had often vowed he wouk 
” 


still l 


mish which took place 


courage to announce hisd wered, day after 


eparture, vet ie g 
At tumes the 


day ; and Morelli smiled and reproached in vain 
lady made a rally, and resur 


ned all her coquettish airs ; while 








Francesco seemed to be wholly absorbed in attentions to her 
friend and ally, Donna Giuliana, or the lively Diana, when aim 
mentary flash of mingled scorn and jealousy sparkled im the eve 
and blanched the cheek of the thoughtful Viola Morosint was 
in torture, both longed for a truce, and would have had no t 
tion to a regular treaty to close the war 

At length arrived the hour when other young guests and visit 
ors at the festival, humble and crest-fallen as himself, went to 
pay their farewell devoirs to the lady ; for he, too, in despair, 


, as his trie 


ped for 


i 


and not by way of felt ud advised him, appeared i 


he 


The lady paid little 


the state-saloon ready equip ravel ; but followed 


mournfully, the most reluctant of the last 


heed to the soft adieus of others; her eye was already on Moro 





sini, equipped like his companions, but apart from them engaged 
assiduously in playing with the feather of his cap. Soon her 
hed, advancing with a bold and careless air, though he felt 
about to breathe his last sigh. ‘Their eyes meet, and an indes 


cribable expression made Francesco repent his hi 


he started, hesitated, and was then hurrying towards 


Viola turned towards her companions as if to speak ; but nei 


ther of them could catch a word ; her lips trembled, and her 
cheeks, flushed, then pale, gave evidence of her deep emotion 
She seemed to beckon the young cavalier; he stopped, but ay 
proached not. * Sir Kmght!" she at last exclaimed, in a hal 


jesting, half incensed tone, ** will you play the recreant to hon- 





our and hospitality ; my father has letters and despatches, 


too—and they are not prepared. You are Ars guest ;"’ adding, 











: g, Ww 
a somewhat lofty and scornful air, ** itis of him you ought to take 
vour leave At these words it was with difficulty Morelli r 
strained his mirth ; his sides actually shook with the anticipation 
and he bit his under lip sharply What gave double zest to the 
scene in his eyes was the rueful and astounded air of poor Fran- 
cesco, who looked exactly the school-boy prohibited from f w 
ing his holiday companions, and kept to task, so strongly had the 
manner of Viola given an antidote to the pleasanter matter. He 
at once signified his assent by doffine his military cloak, as well 
as his cap, which he now played with more strenuously than be- 
fore; while the proud beauty appeared almost 1 the point of 
fainting after the efforts she had made, her eves filling w 
tears and fixed upon the ground It was really too bad of M 
relli to enjoy a scene like this, but he did so with the utmos 
philosop vy; and it was only the fort e arrival of t senator 
and his friends that freed the young be erents f 1 their m 
tual tremors. Another truce was proposed, the venerable B 
berigo declaring that he sh i not he repared w s letters 
and de spatches to the Morea for at least a week to « Ss ‘ 
father soon retired to write, for Francesco, rallying his co 
declared that a week was the utmost he could allow; the daug 
ter to weep, with a strange and d« tf vy, tears w spurl 
her exceedingly to know why she cre lore } ened t 
vive vent to his inf te vice, t the acadiv ! ‘ ec oft 
lordly pupil, who asked | m what he me t a eee ‘ ed 
to revenge himsei!l on his mentor for the evident tion 
defeat he had suffered at the hands of | mistre *] mean 
that I am likely to die if I venture auv more to see v t 
together; it 1s too great a treat, « oray er: ves, I 
shal! certainly die ; but I beg to cor te vou, mv boy. if vou 
want the girl ;”’ and again he presented another pi of lau 
ter, holding both his sides but there was one thing s 
servation which made the lover forgive mi: for he tho t he 
saw at least a gleam of hope; sull he sighed end feared ; for 
when did ** the course of true love sun smooth however, | 
hastened to pull off his travelling dress, and array himself afresh 
with more than usual studious care 

(To be concluded in our neat 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


SPEECH FROM A TREE. 


A rropieat, who was left by his father in possession of a large 


estate, well-conditioned, impaired it by extravagance. He want- 


ed money, and ordered a number of timber-trees near the man- 


sion to be felled for sale He stood by to direct the labourers, 


when suddenly a hollow murmuring was heard within the trunk 


of a venerable oak, and, after several groans, a voice from the 
tree distinctly said 


“My 


when 


YOUNG MasTeR,— Your great-grandfather planted me 


he was much about v rage, lor the use of his posterity 


I am the most ancient tree in your forest, and have largely con- 





tributed by my products to people it. ‘There is, therefore, some 
respect due to my services, if none to my years. I cannot well 
remember your great-grandfather, but I recollect the favour of 
your grandfather ; and your father was not neglectful of me 

assisted rest when he was fatigued by the sultry 





ul these arms | tered him from sudden showers 


You were his darling, and, if t wrinkles of age have not oblit- 





erated them, you may see your name traced in several places by 
his own hand on my t x 

*T could perish wit it regret f my fall would do you anv 
real servic Were I destined repair your mansion, or your 
tenants’ pl hs and ca um Te ke, I should f | the end 
for which I ex -to efulton vner. But to be trucked 
away for vile gold, to sfy ed lof honourable cheats, 
mnd | tT red s servient yr ate tux y s more muna 
tr ola s t : 

Vi es ne r \ ‘ lane voc and 
waste of the wo y ed While ev lived was 8 
ple t a tre ‘ t er I oured, 

d the vi ( were « ed ar a . N we must 

il vit ti. ‘ and rt time ‘ ‘ will not 
pl A t ! : ve 1 N« ‘ London, 
of « rse. we must take the 

** An old tree lov s to prate iw ex se me if ! have 
been too free with tongus I hope that advice from an oak 
may make more impression upon you than ther presentations of 
vour steward My ancest of Dodona were often consulted, 
und why should tree be denied erty of speec 

“7 \ are ed \ ‘ wtor acum I will not 
det you w ¢ loo ent i to remember 
me when! am ¢ I only be f I must fall, that you will 
send me to one of the dock t where my firmness and mteg- 
rity may be emploved ervice of my country, while you, 
who are 4 siave to vi rw s \ ve € ive t 

The prod gal could bear no more he ordered the oak to be 
dispatched, and the venerable tree fell without a groan 

OLD NICK. 

Mr. Brand alleges that the name ** Old Nick,” as applied to 
the dev s of great ant tv; and that there is a great deal of 
learning concerning Olaus Wormius’ Danish monuments 
Wet wed from t tle of an evil genius among the an 
cit Danes. * They y he has often appeared on the sea, end 
on deep rivers, int shape of a sea monster, presaging immedi- 
ate Ss wreck and drow rt seamel Kevsler mentions a 
Deity of the wa ‘ upped by the ancient Germans and 
Danes under t jame « \ rN . stsled in the Edda 
\; » Which deriv rom the Gi n Nugen, answering to 
the Latin WV y t recness in the faces of 
‘ waned perso “ ( ca t aeity cking their blood 
out at thei trils. VW s ! Loces «call him Neccus 
Rede ment sar prevacent among his countrymen, 

\ vho ve ‘ t ‘ ssurmmed the form of various 
a 1 s, Or 4 horsema 1a mina He SUPPOSes 

i the same w ‘) f bly was the North- 
ern if, OF SOMC sea iota Vous disposition Arch- 
deat Nares s tthat A was a very old 

‘ ’ t { y and that trom them we de- 
rive our Old Nouct 

GOING, 

Te ! ey the following may 
> Senet » he f their rse: * Did vou see 
lones a One if r tie ther I met hin asl 
Was Brig ~ and a " ne ick to town: and 
e Was; to ¢ how he w f shen the guard 
crit The coat So lw red to co with- 

she to es 
SAILORS’ OMENS, 

s est me rve re yet frequentiv the 
very ct slaves « cr s fear ! merable,”’ says 
S W ite the yr ol cidents unto such es 
f e scus crue vid e4 Oo discourse ot 

uses, ft ‘ ’ ‘ ery © appearances, 
! tly seen and hears t riace of the water.” 

Andrews } * Anecdotes, » “superstition and pro 

art s, those extreme pan conduct, are too often found 








senna - - 


united in the sailor: and the man who dreads the stormy effects 
of drowning a cat, or of whistling a country-dance while he leans 
over the gunwale, will, too often, wantonly defy his Creator by 
the most daring execrations and the most licentious behaviour.” 

Dr. 
day, I mean the vulgar sort of them, have a strange opinion 
; and that is 


Pegge says, “Our sailors, I am told, at this very 





of the devil’s power and agency in stirring up winds 
the reason they so seldom whistle on ship-board, esteeming that 
to be a mocking and consequently an enraging of the devil. And 
it appears now that even Zoroaster himself imagined there was 
an evil spirit called Vato, that could excite violent storms of 
wind.” 

Sir Thomas Browne 
“That a king-fisher, hanged by the bill, showeth us what quarter 
g the 


has the following singular passage 


the wind is, by an occult and secret propriety, convertir 


breast to that point of the horizon from whence the wind doth 
blow, is a received opinion and very strange—introducing natu- 
ral weathercocks, and extending magnetical positions as far as 
animal natures: a conceit supported chiefly by present practice, 
yet not made out by reason or experience > 

At the present day common sailors account it very unlucky to 
lose a bucket or a mop. ‘To throw a cat overboard, or drown 
one at sea is the same. Children are deemed lucky to a ship 
Whisiling at sea is supposed to cause increase of wind, and 1s 
therefore much disliked by seamen, though sometimes they 
themselves practice it when there is a dead calm 


ON THE IMPRESSIVE. 

A writer in Blackwood'’s Magazine has given some admirable 
precepts on style, which are perhaps better adapted to this me- 
ridian than to that for which they were intended. He says that 
the most successful style, at the present day, 1s the Impressive, 
which leaves the graceful, easy, humourous, pure, and perspica- 
cious styles very farin the back ground. Nothing can stand be- 
fore the thrilling school, who bring you at once inthe midst of 
things, without going through the slow process of gradually 
working up the feelings 

** People don’t like to have their feelings gradually interested 
by the skilful development of a character, or to be led on, step 
by step, to see the workings of some real human passion im peo- 
ple of real human flesh and blood—they prefer to have their feel- 
ings roused as by the bursting of a mine, and to have presented 
to them some combination of startling contradictions, such as a 
most honourable and highly religious murderer—a cannibal study- 
ing for the church—or an atheist made Lord Mayor.” 


His instructions, as to the choice of subjects, are as follows 


“ First, with regard to the sulyect, let it be what is commonly 
called low ; let your personages be the frequenters of gin-shops 
and the refuse of jails, but animate them with as noble and ele- 
vating sentiments as you can. It would be nothing very amazing 
to introduce a young nobleman with the sentiments and manners 
of a pickpocket or a prize-tighter. Such are, unfor- 
tunately, not altogether unheard of in real life; but the triamph 
of your art will be to reverse this state of things, and astomsh 
the world with the presentment of some young Dutch Sam with 
the philanthropy of Howard and the learning of Porso. Young 
ladies of every degree—the duke’s daughter and the barber’s— 
will consider the character delightfully natural and interesting ; 
and ter. to one the admiration will be warmest on the part of the 
high-born damsel that 
makes all the mysteries of high life so intensely fascmating to 
to the wires of quiet respecta- 


instances 


Perhaps the same profound ignorance 


young ladies in country villages- 
ble clergymen and unambitious squires 
Lady Belinda with regard to the heroes and heromes of bride 

wells and tap-rooms. If you could manage to lay your scene in 
Portsmouth dock-yard, and fill your whole novel with 
and nothing else, your fortune would be made. A benevolent 
parracide, with chains on his legs, would be a captivating subject, 
with a powerfully wrought description of an attempt to escape 
while the dock-vard and ships in harbour had been humanely set 
on fire. nteriour of the 
the friendships and hatreds that diversify those horrible deposito 
ries of virtuous theft and praiseworthy homicide, would be sure 
to sell your book, if you would be particular m following my in- 
structions as to style.’ 


has the same effect on 


convicts 


} 
IULKS, 


This, with a few scenes from the 


And when the subject is once chosen, let the writing be plenti 


fully peppered with epithets. 

** Never name any thing, however small or unimportant, with- 
out an epithe t If vour hero, for instance, asks in some mome nt 
of enthusiasm for a class of gin, ca Lat * Phe horrour-darkened 
cup of that appalling beverage." Hedrank a jug of beer—* He 
revelled in the foam-covered liquid—he swallowed :t wildly, furt- 
ously—paused for breath—again sank his mouth, chin, nose into 
the tankard, and with 
empty utensi! into the tire, and with an appalling oath, that shook 
I've 


You see at once the 


a deep gulp of satisfaction tossed the 
the rafters of the crazy barn, shouted * “Tis done, ha' ha! 
swigged it all—all, every drop, ha! ha! 
picturesque consequences of the latter mode of deseription ; and 
yet you will observe, after all, that it expresses exactly the same 
event as the first miserable sentence—namely, the fact of his 


drinking some beer.’ 


But above all things, lay out your streneth on the scenery 
“In the next place, be very particular in your description of 
Whenever you have occasion to introduce the moon, 


It has a fine 
The same principle applies also to general reflections, 


scenery 
do it in blank verse, but print in the usual type 
effect 
particularly on the uncertainty of life, the advantages of a disre- 

gard of law or morality, or other subjects of that kind. With 

regard to what a set of pedantic blockheads are pleased to call | 
the ‘keeping’ of a character, treat it with the contempt it de- | 
eerves 


Show your versatility by paimting the same character in 


2 a ee ee 


-* 
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a different light in every chapter. The contrasts between what 
the reader expects and what you describe, are great strokes of art. 
Thus, when you leave the hero at the end of the first volume in 
the act of making his dying speech at the gallows, be sure to 
open your second volume with the same hero mounted on a fiery 
grey, curvetting down Regent-street, to the admiration of al! 
beholders.”’ 

“ Your similes must all be drawn from the most solemn ob- 
jects you can think of; and, above all things, be very copious in 
the use of the word hell. You cannot mention it too often. In- 
finity—eternity—blood—ocean, and abyss, are also to be scat- 
tered plentifully over every page—an unfinished sentence 1s 
sometimes very effective. A rigid adherence to these rules, with 
a plentiful disregard of grammar or probability, will enable you 
to take your place among the chief denizens of the Impressive 
Literature of England.” 


ARMS OF COBBLERS OF FLANDERS. 


The emperour Charles Fifth, being curious to know the senti- 


THE 


ments of his meanest subjects concerning himself and his admin- 
istration, often went ancog. and mixed himself in such companies 
and conversations as he thought proper. One night, at Brussels, 
his boot requiring immediate mending, he was directed to a cob- 
bler. 
and instead of finding the cobbler inclined for work, he was m 


Unluackily, it happened to be St. Crispin’s Day, or holiday, 


the height of his jollity among his acquaintances. The emperour 
acquainted him with what he wanted, and offered him a hand- 
some gratuity. ‘ What, friend!” says the fellow, “do you know 


no better than to ask one of our craft to work on St. Crispin? 


Was it Charles himself, I'd not do a stich for him now; buat if 


you'll come in and drink St. Crispin, do and welcome ; we are 
as merry as the emperour can be.” The emperour accepted the 
offer ; but while he was contemplating their rude pleasure, in- 


““ What, 


I suppose you are some courtier politician or other, by that con- 


stead of joining in it, the jovial host thus accosts him 


templative phiz; but be you who, or what you will, you are 
drink about, here's Charles the Fifth’s health.” 


the Fifth?” 


says the son of Crispin; 


heartily welcome 
“ Then 


* Love him" 


you love Charles replied the emperour 


‘aye, aye, I love his 


1" 


long-noseship wel! enough; but I should love him much better, 


would he but tax us a little less; but what have we to do with 
politics ? round with the glasses, and merry be ourhearts.”” After 
took his leave, and thanked the cob- 
“ye. 


but I would not have dishonoured St. Crispin to- 


a short stay, the emperour 
bler for his hospitable reception cried he, ** you are 
welcome to; 
day to have worked for the emperour.’’ Charles, pleased with 
the good nature and humour of the man, sent for him next morn- 
You must imagine his surprise to see and hear his 


late guest was his sovereign 


ing to court 
he feared his joke upon his long 
nose must be punished with death. The emperour, however, 
thenked him for his hospitality, and as a reward for it, bade him 
ask for what he most desired, and take the whole night to settle 
his surprise and his ambition 
quested that, for the future, the cobblers of Flanders might bear 
for their arms, a boot with the emperour’s crown upon it. That 
} 


request was granted, and, as his ambition was so moderate, the 
1 


Next day he appeared, and re- 


emperour bade him make another. “If,” says he, “I am to have 


my utmost wishes, command that, for the future, the Company 
of Cobblers shall take place of the Company of Shoemakers.” 
to this dav, there is to be 


seen achapel in Flanders adorned with a hoot 





It was accordingly so ordained ; 
a d imper ral crown 
on it; and in all processions, the Company of Cobblers tak« 
precedence of the Company of Shoemakers 


LOVE CILARMS, 





I 


als, using charms and incantations to recover the affectations of 


eocritus and Virgil both introduce women into their pastor- 





their sweethearts. Shakspeare represents Othello as accused of 


winning Desdemona * by conjuration aad mighty magic." 


Thou hast practised on her with foul charms ; 
Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs or minerals 
That waken motion. 

She is abus'd, stolen from me, and corrupted 

Sy spells and medicines bought of mountebanks 


In Gay's Shepherd's Week these are re presented as country 


practices 

Strait to the ‘pothecary’s shop I went, 

And in love-powder all my money spent, 

Behap what will, next Sunday after prayers, 
When to the ale-house Lubberkin repairs, 
These golden thes into his mug lll throw, 

And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow. 





Oxford, 1640, it is 


sometimes among our silly wenches, 


In Love Melancholy, by Dr. Ferrand, 8vo 


said, ** W e have some 


that, 
out of a foolish curiosity they have, must needs be putting in 
practice some of those feats that they have received by tradition 


' 


from their mother perhaps, or nurse, and so, not thinking for- 
sooth to doe any harme, as they hope to paganize it to their own 
damnation. For it is most certain that botanomancy, which is 
done by the noise or crackling that kneeholme, box, or bay-leaves 
make when they are crushed betwixt one’s hands, or cast into 
the fire, was of old in use among the Pagans, who were wont to 
bruise poppy-flowers betwixt their hands, by this meanes think- 


ing to know their loves: and for this cause Theocritus calls this 


hearb T»asgiacy, quasi Andsgiacy, as if we should say tel-love 
Speaking of the ancient love charmes, characters, amulets, char- 
ters, amulets, or such like periapses, Dr. Ferrand says, they are 


such as no christian physician ought to use: notwithstanding 


that the common people do to this day too superstitiously be- 
lieve and put in practice many of these paganish devices 
Miss Blandy, who was executed many years ago for poisoning 

- 7¢ > 


her father, persisted in affirming that she thought the pow 
der which her villainous lover, Cranston, sent her to admin- 
ister to him, was a * love-powder,’’ which was to conciliat: 
father’s affection to the captain. She met her death with 
request, to be buried close to 


her 
this asseveration ; and her dying 
her father, seems a corroborating proof that though she was cer- 


tainly the cause of his premature death, yet she was not, in the 
blackest sense of the word, his wilful murderer. 
In ** The Comical Pilgrim's Pilgrimage into Ireland,” 1722 
we read: “ They often use Philtres.” 
The following is found in Herrick’s Hesperides 
A charm or an allay for love. 
If so be a toad be laid 
In a sheep-skin newly flaid, 
And that ty'd to a man, "twill sever 
Him and his affections ever. 
MARRIAGE BY PROXY, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THAT CEREMONY IN THE EARLY aces 


In marriage by proxy it was formerly the custom for the proxy 
to introduce his right leg up to the knee into the bed of the prin 
Louis de Baviare, who married the 
Princess Marie de Bourgogne, daughter of Charles, duke oj 


cess whom he married. 


Bourgogne, in the name of the Archduke Maximilian of Austria 
performed this ceremony. The object of the ceremony was to 
render the marriage more certain, it being supposed that the 
princess who had submitted to this kind of approach on the part 
of a man, could not depart from her engagement and take another 
husband 

It is said that the emperour Maximilian was married by proxy 
to Anne de Bretagne, who, nevertheless, afterwards married 
Charles the Eighth of France, her marriage with Maximiliay 
never having been consummated. But, froma scruple of con 
science, or some other cause, historians relate that it was neces 
sary to have recourse to the arguments of many theologians, and 
to examples drawn from holy writ, before the lady could be 
brought to listen to the proposition of her marriage with Charles 
the Eighth 

If the early historians may be believed, the first marriage hy 
proxy was that of Clovis of France with Clotilde ; Aurele having, 
it is said, married Clotilde at the court of Bourgogne, in the nam 
of Clovis, his master, by giving her a ring and other pledges. 
a legitimate marriage. ‘The ancient practice of placing the 
proxy's leg in the bed of the bride is long since discontinued 

It existed, however, in Poland in the time of Herera, who. 
speaking of the marriage of Cardinal Radzivil with the Ar 
duchess Ann of Austria, says that the proxy of king Sigismund 
the Third slept completely armed at the side of the new quer 

Fer the 
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CLARISSA'’S CHOICE. 





Tr was the winter time, and winter flow'rs 
Were sole companions of Clarissa's hours ; 
Before her stood an alabaster vase, 
Scarcely more pale than her Marmorean face ; 
Her taper fingers delicately led 
With gradual grace their disentangling way 
Through the wild flowers—the withering and the dead, 
And those fresh gather'd from the parent spray 
And as she placed the pe rish'd side by side, 
She sung as they are said to sing who guide 
The spirit from this world of sin and pride, 
Where flows th’ eternal song of Siloa’s holy tide ' 
I 
Beneath the vigil of my eyes ye perished ! 
I nursed ye well as beauty ought to be; 
But ah! 
Were first to flee 


And now I give ve to the earth, our mother! 


like friends, the hues I fondest cherished 


Tell her, sweet flowers, how like ye are to me 
Frail, and but merely heralding another 
On life’s green tree 
i. 
No morning sun shall touch vour virgin splendour, 
No breeze unleaf ve on the sea-s de le a; 
No rude hand to the world thy charms surrender 
Dishonouringly 
For here's the valley sacred to our slumber, 
Where none will come our per shi g to see; 
Nor marbled lines our willowy pride encumber 
With pageantry 
mt 
A name—a praise—some hireling’s venal story— 
Virtues the world had seen not—could not see 
Oh! the free wild-flowers* monument of glory 
For ye and me ' 
] mourn not—sigh not—weep not that | follow 
Our requiem songs from zephyr’s lips shall be, 
Where waveth ever in this grassy hollow 


Our willow-tree ' 
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FROM BULWER’'S NIGHT AND MORNING. A POETICAL CHRISTENING closed the door, immediately related the circumstances of the 





Tue Lovers pasrev.—But thither daily, in rain or sunshine, 
came the solitary lover, as a bird that seeks its young in the de- 
serted nest: again and again he haunted the spot where he had 
straved with the lost one; and again and again murmured his 
Are 


Will the absent forget, or 


g limes. those vows 





passionate vows beneath the fast-fac 
destined to be ratified or annulled! 

1? Had the c 
mance been lightly stamped on the fancy, where, once obliterated, 


le ep in those tablets 





the lingerer be consolec haracters of that young ro- 


they are erased for ever, or were they graven ¢ 
vhere the writing, even when invisible, exists stll, and revives, 


sweet letter by letter, when the light and the warmth borrowed 


jrom the one bright presence are applied to the faithful record? 


here is but one wizard to disclose that secret, as all others, the 





old grave-digger, whose churchyard is the earth—whose trade ts 


to tind burial-places for passions that seemed immortal—disin- 


t rv, to hollow out 


ing the ashes of some lo 





ng-crt ng meme 


the dark bed of some new-perish« He who determines 


hope 
all things, and prophesies none ; for his oracles are uncompre- 
1. He who, in the 


ed till the doom is sealed bloom of the 





furest affection, detects the hectic that consumes it, and, while 


as at the alt 


he hymn riz r, marks with his joyless eye the grave 


for the bridal vow Wherever is the sepulchre, there is thy tem- 


ple, oh melancholy Tins ! 
Aw opservaTion.—It may be observed that there are certain 


years in which, ia a civilized country, some 
Ir fl 
, 


oue time we have burkin 


particular crime 
Thus 


swingism—now suicide 


comes into vogue. ires its season, and then burns out 


at v—ai another, 
i g tradespeople 


’ 
s iu Vogue—now polsening in apple-dumplings— 


ww little boys stab each other with penknives—now common 


Alm« 














soldiers shoot at their serjeants st every year there is one 
crime peculiar to it; a sort of annual h overrur untrv, 
put does not bloom again. v 1 iestionably, the press has a great 
deal to do with these e idemic Let a ne wspaper once give an 
saccount of some out way atrocity that has the charm of 
being novel, and certain depraved minds fasten to it like leeches 





They brood over and revolve it; the idea grows up, a horrid 
phantasmalian monomania ; and all of a sudden, in a hundred dit- 
ferent places, the one seed sown by the leaden type $8 springs up 
nto foul flowering. But if the first reported aboriginal crime has 








vecn attended with impunity, how much more does the imitative 























faculty cling to it. IHl-judged mercy falls, not like dew, but like 
a crea heap of manure on the rank deed 
Weppep tove.—Oh! conceive the happiness to know some 
ne person dearer to you than your own self—-some one breast 
» which you can r every thought, everv enef, every 10V 
One person, who, if all the rest of the world were to ¢ al te 
or forse ce vou, would never wror you by a harsh thovynt or an 
unjast word ; who would cling the closer in sickness, in 
poverty, in care; who would s all things to you, and for 
i yu would sacrifice all; from whom, « xcept by de ith,? t 
por day, can vou ever be divided ; whose smile is ever at your 
iT who has no tears while you are well and happy, and your 
wwe the same. Such is marriage, if they who marry have hearts and 
souls to feel that there is no bond on earth so tender and sublime 
Country Lire.—I find no monotony, no tedium, in this quiet 
Is there not a certain moralitv, a certain religion im the 
fa secluded and country existence! In it we donot 
know the evil passions which ambition and strife are said to 
arouse. I never feel jealous or envious of other men; I never 
know what it is to hate; my boat, my horse, our gz n, music, 
books. and, :f I may dare to sav so, the solemn gladness that comes 
mm the hopes of another life—these fill up every hour wit! 
thoughts and pursuits, peaceful, happy, and without a c! ud 
I'ue younc motuer.—She was at the mother’s hardest task, 
first lessons to the first-born child ; and, as the boy ] woke aup 
at her sweet, earnest face, with a smile of intelligence on his 











F .you m have seen at a clance how well understood were 
teacher and the pup Ves: whatever might have been 
r in the virgm to the full developement of mind, the cares 
‘ ‘ iother had su ! When a be + was born to lean « 
oue—dependent on her providence for life—the vur after 
step after step, in the progress of infant destinies, had the 
fthe mother grown in the child's g self 
ich t that it mus set 
Ruavery.—A! story tr s and private history 
~ ri «—statesmenu—sha ! tes and brave des ers 
the all teach us how gulv ¢€ man ol great 3} ct 
‘ S 2yainst th ( ons! The one n i 
the mass Is t es ‘ 1 throne—NRocuery 
ver rests—Activity is the lever of At nec 
Ar & savinc.—In pre rt to the ust do 
epose or toil. He who never knows pain knows but the half 
sure J t of whatever is most noble on the earth be- 
ms s not amid the rosy gardens of the Ejicurea We may 
t ‘ i who ¢ vs 1 rests, b the smile of heaven set- 


' 
es rather on the front of him who labours and aspires 





Maw’s tove.—Man's strongest and worthiest affection ts his 

t—is the one that unites and embodies all his past dreams of 
} ‘ } t . 

it is excellient—the one irom which Hope springs out, the 

ter from former disappointments—the one in which the 








tEMORIES are the most tender and abundant—the onc 


placing all others, nothing hereafter can replace ii 


Inscribed to the infanta, Lavinia Beatrice S. born on the evening of the late 
lunar eclipse. Being requested to select a name, the author suggested 
that of a friend, who is also a near relative of the child. 


He o'er whose humble shoulders has been thrown 
The sacred di apery of the poet's stole, 
} Least of that priesthood which the muses own, 
j Would breathe the aspirations of his soul 

And while thy name swectens his harp-strings’ tone 

} The dews that o'er Castalia’s mosses roll, 
As from a font baptismal, be would shed 
With all a poet's prayers, ou thy infantine head 
Then be thy name, the name of her, sweet child 
W hose story pleased my youth in Maro's* 7 

The 
Full many a tedious hour in 
I swells on t 









ame of her, whose friewdship has beguiled 
Iper age 

or all sweetly-wild 
Folan when soft winds engage 

‘lis 





a 


an 
LAVINIA 


To summon thoughts of kindred, poesy and fame 


a talismanic name 


I ere thee not, but deem thou art most fair 
Aud that like embryon roses, every grace 
Of mind and form thou hast ; and pour th 
Thy fate way yet be fairer than thy face 
Though at thy natal bour, gloom clothed the 
And Dian paled in her celestial race, 
' May sun, and moon, and stars dim at thy birth 
Their holiest influence shed upou thy path on earth 


Peace be arownd thee, child! Tu after vears, 
When ivre and bard have met Oblivien’s doom, 
Perchance thon may’st repay his song with tears, 
Whe hailed with love, thy life’s young opesing bloom ; 
Perchanee thy hand shed roses where uprears 
The grass it spires o'er his neglected tom! 
And thy eves brighten o'er th al hvuwn, 


prayer, 


aut 































































Juecribed upon this pege long after mine are dun. N.C. 8 
* See Eneid of Virgil. 
— 
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Supernatural warn —A lover of the marvellous has ha d 
us the following for pt blication in the Mirror:—*“ The age of 
superstition s past, and there are few, except in the lower rank 
of suciety, who will now give credit to Lin pre bable tales, how- 
ever well they mav be persuaded of the respectabilitw of thei 
source, unless they have the means of being acquainted with 
their truth and authenticity. Superstition, however, has still her 
votaries ; and s e ot the « tened and civ red s of 
wiety at the present time, there are few whow)!! not feel some 
mterest at the rec tal of a story, Wille any tf r« ected 
with supernatural agency is int ced ! ‘ ri y so 
when that storv is in the most remote nh cr ded i 
The tale lam about to nar de ates bul very y vi 1 one 
which has been well authenticate and at the time when it was 
fresh upon our memory, was almost universally believe A 
young gentleman, by the name of ¢ - was some vears aro 
residing with a clergyman in the r hof f di the pur 
pose of completing his sition. le was heir to a large for 
tune, particularly amia of a lively « sposition, gay in his 
manners, and entirely free from anv taint of superstitious belief, 
He was strong and healthy, and very unlikely, in any manner, to 
give credit to the workings ol his imagination, or to believe 
a s I mention this because there re some | ec whost 
weak state of health, or whose melancholy disposition 1 it 
make them more liable to be exposed to the impression produced 
by any sudden alarm or any unusual a i One morning, 
however, at breakfast, his haggard ] pal ks, and hi 
t! ful ma er, attracted t attention of s trends, w 
were accustomed to see him animated and healthy; and upon 
their pressing him to account for 8 sudde niter on, he con 
fessed that he had, during the night, had a dream which } 
made so strong an impression upon him that he could not drive 
it from his thoughts He said that he seen a young womat 
enter his reom softly, with a light in ene hand and a knife in the 
other, st she made several attempts to stab him, but upon his | 
resistance si. rd « suppeared Hie then described her person 
and dress, t 1 of which, he said, were so deeply impressed 1 pon 
his memorv that they never could be eflaced. His friends treated 
the matter light! d endeavoured to mdicule him for giving s 
much credit to a dream d Mr. C— mself, as ul a aimed 
of bis weakness, tried to banish from his tho its. Several 
months passed away, and he res a s usual exety of man 
Fi every ng eared forgotte and whe his mm 
ed itself 1 his ree eth he | rhed « i self for 
ving ever the t ch a trifle. Years had elapsed, and 
VIFF ¢ = av r¢ ne into the osecesion ol a ye pt erty, 
proposed to t te f d to v the cor ent. They k 
England together; and after hav travelled thre most of 
the countries iE rope ere ret g rie i t rut 
oo Al rand tc« s day's journey brought them verv 
late one evening to a retired v e on the borders of H ry; 
there was but one inn in the place, 1 that, from its appear 
ance, did not promise them very comfortable accommodation 
However, they no choice t was too late to proceed, and 
they alighted There was nothing remarkable im their rece; 
tion ; they were proceeding to the apartment which was ¢ ytted 


to them, when Mr. C—— suddenly stopped short, and uttered a 


scream of horrour; his friend ran to his assistance, surprised at an 
emotion fur which he could not account ; but Mr. C—— having 


aream Which he mace s0 Much impressior 


i upon him some years 





before, adding, at the same tin that the female servant who 
had | ted them 1 rs Was the same person, both in face, 
appearance, dress, who had ne to him in his vision 
The sudden and unexpected recollection of a circumstance which 





iad be so | en, Cc t fail to agitate Mr. C— 
cacet giv A s there was ing suspicious in the manners 
of t vabitants of the n, the friends retired to rest, having 
first taken care tof en the doo d place their pistols near 
em Overcome by ce fatig ! travelling, they were soon 
both asiec but Mr. ¢ awaking suddenly, beheld, to his 
extreme ! r, t ¢c woman stan r over him witha 
light in one crite i the othe ving t blade di 
rected towards hos cast, apparently a t to strike In hoes 
rony of ! ‘ la scream, w 1 awoke his friend, 
who spr ' ! " s i, Was s time to catch her arm.” 
B sB Vie n ] s We have received 
an inge s mach earing the above title, designed principal 
ly forthe cal ati ot terest, discount and exchanges It 
anpvears to be exactly adapted to the wants and convenience of 
every business man in the country who has any concern in the 
increase of money The tables are so constructed that, by a 
Very simple operation, Casily werstood by any ont acquainted 
with the rudiments of arithmetic, the terest or discount can 
be computed on y¥ sum, at any rate per cent. and for any 
length of time, with a precisio nd dispatch unprecedented by 





























any other method \ ded to the work, are tables showing 
the time 1 several rates per cent. at which simple and com- 
pound interest doulh tables of d and silver coms with ther 
eg wi sand ene Liew sic Values W en compared 
w cs ed S s ! current values 
lor wi they ¢ 1 y ‘ t ce rv, a », a time-ta 
ble, use it hg ‘ use Almanac indicating, 
at one view, the day of the weck ot anv date trom 1774 to 1901 
The ter ti iz int, as com ed in this work, are pre 
dicate th « { t < and sixty-five dave or twelve 
months, and thre« lred a sixtv days to a vear, and the cal 
culat s are carries evel stance, to the nearest half mill 
St is e« tiie e ol the thor in the a icy of his com 
putations, that he feels assured n offering 3 premium of one hun 
’ s x s to i¢ person who shall first dis 
cover, within t ve IN4dl, an error exceeding one mill in thei 
construc i ] ‘ . is sl v be el Nesbitt, at 
the « er of Wate iw cets, New-York d ts done up 
1 such forms as \ t 1 convemence of pur 
chasers, at prices var 1 seventy-five cents to three dollars 
ic rh tabies ave bee examine and apy Vou as tests 
of accuracy in cak ‘ nterest d exchanges by Sam 
vel Ward, Esq. of the of Prime, Ward, and King; J. A 
Perry, Esq. of the se of Le Roy and Perry ; and Messrs 
( chouse, and ¢ ill of this e:ty, to whom refer- 
ence Is pive 
Cons s Lav Cha rs France. By R. M. Walsh 
—We have read this v e with much pleasure. It contains 
biogr cal sketches of the men of Fravce who are now most 
dist P ’ elite society We have 
, ' e-like 1 sits of Thiers, Chateaubriand, Lafitte, 
G t, J ar S Berrver, De la Mennais, Victor Hugo, 
D ] unger, O Barrat o, George Sand, and the 
l) de | 0 lL hese or e« sidered in Paris to be 
ectly ' yin tual. Thevs ared aneny 
mously, thea modestly styling himself un homme de rien— 
a nobody We know no means by which a foreigner can so 
r obt ageneral @ fair « mate of the distinguished 
enw 1 ‘ ‘ ve given, v this volume. Itis written 
al t ‘ y stvle, with no small degree of quiet humour, 
a 1a word very pleasant reading The translation is evi 
dently the work of one who well understands the language of the 
or al as well as ‘ but its very difficult to keep a ver- 
sion from another tongue free from foreign idioms There are 
me ch blen ‘ this work; thus we are told of M. Gui- 
ot, t his « rse wa terdicted, an awkward and un English 
phrase We also read that e Duke of Orle s had offered to 
different houses a large a nt of * cflects "—a person who is 
gnorant of French never guess that this means only 
negotiable pape LB these little inaccuracies can be easily 
corrected in @ ser 1 ‘ 
Vu Millet f The Old Noble, a ballad. Poetry 
by Thomas H es Ba Esq. M by Joseph Philip Knight.” 
Ten short ve ry Ass r with brillant success 
at the Londor 1 provincial concerts by all the celebrated vo- 
calists. Ce ed by Ledward I ‘ Days gone by, a bal- 
| Sung Mr. T. Bi mm with unl ded appla st Poe- 
trv by Thou I i » ] Mus by Joseph Philip 
Kr P'welve Rondinos, fa t doigtés pour le Piano, 
sur des motifs favoris de M rtet Rossi Composes a l'usage 
des eleves avanceés, par Charles Ezerne 
Sing dentition. —A female, of the name of Mary Thomp- 
son, residing at Jaittle Smeaton, near Pontefract, England, has, at 
the advanced age of ninety-six, cut four new teeth ' 
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I WANDER’D IN A HAPPY DREAM. 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY F. W. ROSIER. COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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withdrawn, withdrawn its gleam, Nor 


would, it would be vain, 
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Not since we parted long ago, | 
Have I essay’d to wake that strains 
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! 
'Twas joyous then, t'would now be woe, 
It never shall be sung again. 
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task, ‘Twould madden my be - wil-der’d brain To sing the 
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| No, cruel maid, it would be vain, 
My slumbring memory to task, 








| *'T would madden my bewilder'd brain 
To sing the melody you ask. 





HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDIES. 





VALENTINE AND ORSON. 


There is a house so named in Long Lane, Bermondsey. It | 
would appear to have originated with some romantic reader, who | 


had been affected with the tale of these two brothers, who were 
sons of the emperour of Constantinople, Alexander, who married 
the beautiful sister of Pepin, king of France, named Bellisant ; 
who being banished by the emperour during her pregnancy, hav- 
ing been falsely accused by his prime minister, she took refuge 
in the forest of Orleans, in France, where she was delivered of 
male twins ; one of which was taken from her by a she-bear and 
suckled by it for some time—hence called Orson. The other 
being discovered by the king, Pepin, her brother, during her 
search after Orson, was brought up at the court of his uncle. 
Orson being a terrour to the neighbourhood when he grew up, 
was overcome by his brother, and tamed so far as to be brought 
tocourt. Shortly after overcoming the Green Knight, he re- 
ceived the hand of the Lady Fezon, previous to which he had 
attained the power of speech; and Valentine married Eglantine, 
the king’s daughter, when they discovered they were cousins. 





WOMAN, 


Perhaps a more just and beautiful compliment was never paid 
to woman than the following from Judge Story :—‘ To the 
honour, to the eternal honour of the sex, be it said, that in the 
path of duty no sacrifice is with them too high or too dear. No- 
thing is with them impossible, but to shrink from what love, || 


| never. 


|| agreeable, and no time to be useful. 
| every thing but agreeableness and goodness, can be had for mo- 


honour, innocence, and religion require. 
or of power may pass by unheeded—but the voice of affliction 
The chamber of the sick, the pillow of the dying, the 
vigils of the dead, the altars of religion, never missed the pre- 
sence or the sympathies of woman. Timid though she be, and 
so delicate that the winds of heaven may not too roughly visit 
her; on such occasions she loses all sense of danger, and assumes 
a preternatural courage, which knows not and fears not conse- 
quences. Then she displays the undaunted spirit which neither 
courts difficulties nor evades them—that resignation which 
neither utters murmurs nor regret ; and that patience in suffer- 
ing which seems victorious even over death itself. 





JULIA. 


My Julia frowns—what threatening storms arise ! 
She smiles—what new-born glories deck the skies ! 





WIVES. 

I am acquainted with a great many good wives, notable, and 
so managing that they make a man every thing but happy—and 
I know a great many others, who sing, and paint, and play, and 
cut paper, and are so accomplished that they have no time to be 
Pictures and fiddles, and 


ney ; but as there is no market where pleasant manners, and en- 
gaging conversation, and christian virtues are to be bought, 
methinks it is a pity the ladies do not oftener try to provide them 
at home 


The voice of pleasure |! 


BARBER. 

Holme derives the denomination barber from darba, a beard, 
and describes him as a “cutter of hair ;”’ he was also ancienily 
termed a poller, because in former times to poll was tocut the hair; 


to trim was to cut the beard, after shaving into form and order 





‘* My muse,” says an ancient dramatic writer, ‘ produces me 
a play every year, and my wife a child ; but I find the latter much 
more disposed to live than the former.” 





CELIA. 
What joy—what dread—when Celia I behold— 
Fair as the spring—but as the winter, cold ! 
Fontenelle being one day asked, by a lord in waiting, at Ver 
‘““What difference there was between a clock and a wo- 
** A clock seems to point out thie hours, 


| sailles, 
man,” instantly replied, 
and a woman makes us forget them” 





WRITTEN ON A MONUMENT. 


Brutus, unmoved, heard how his Portia fell ; 
So, when Jack's wife died, he behaved as well. 
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